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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


of De Gaulle (p. 8) 


OF THE ARTICLE 
ance today is faced with the politi- 
roblem of supporting the Marshall 
& offered by the United States, or 
Mollowing Russia’s advice and re- 
fing the plan as a threat of foreign 
iirol. French political parties reflect 
basic dilemma. In recent municipal 
tions the party of Charles de Gaulle 
ed about 40 per cent of the vote, 
fCommunists received about 30 per 
ft of the vote. Other votes went to 
p Socialists, a minority party which 
ded the national government, and 
ler parties. The significant gain of 
newly-formed de Gaulle party in- 
tates growing opposition to French 
ommunists. 
De Gaulle’s prominence in French 
blitics dates from his leadership of the 
free French,” when France was domi- 
ted by Hitler during World War II. 
the war he ‘vas elected head of 
provisional French Government, 
it resigned when it became clear that 
new constitution provided for a 
tak president. 
At the moment his party has no rep- 
entation in the national government, 
eeause national elections were held 
st November when his new party was 
tin the field. De Gaulle’s call for a 
¥ national election has excited the 
of political strikes and general 
wmoil by French Communists who 


pOntTS the trade unions, 


iu 


LESSON PLAN 


To have students understand the 
adamental reasons for French politi- 
and economic troubles today. 


ent 
ibe the economic conditions 


which make necessary assistance to 
France under the Marshall plan. 

2. Explain the attitude of each of 
the following toward aid from the 
United States: (a) De Gaulle’s party; 
(b) the Socialists; (c) French Commu- 
nists. 

8. Outline che high points in Charles 
De Gaulle’s career. 


Motivation 

There is an old saying, “Forty million 
Frenchmen can’t be wrong.” This sug- 
gests that 40 million Frenchmen can 
agree on something. Does the saying 
describe French political life today? 
Explain. (Results of the October muni- 
cipal elections indicate that France is 
divided on the issue of how it can best 
help itself out of the economic chaos 
which has followed the war.) 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence is there that 
France is facing an economic crisis? 
(France lacks an adequate supply of 
coal and wheat for the coming year. 
The only country which can supply the 
deficiency is the United States, and 
France lacks the dollars with which to 
by coal and wheat.) 

2. If you were a French city worker 
would you favor or oppose the Mar- 
shall plan? Defend your point of view. 
(It seems logical that a hungry and 
insecure worker would welcome aid 
from the. United States. Nevertheless, 
the question allows for a difference of 
opinion, for many city workers are 
members of Communist - dominated 
trade unions. The Communists take the 
position that acceptance of aid from the 
United States will mean bondage.) 

8. Why do the French Communists 
denounce the Marshall plan? (They are 
following the Russian line which holds 
that acceptance of aid from the U. S. 


will make France a “colony” of the 
imperialist U. S.) 

4. What part is De Gaulle playing 
in opposing the Communist attitude 
toward aid from the U. S.? (De Gaulle’s 
newly formed party has won 40 per 
cent of the vote for municipal offices 
in the October election. This party is 
frankly anti-Communist in its platform.) 

5. Some observers of the French po- 
litical scene suggest that De Gaulle as- 
pires to be a dictator. Do you agree 
with this estimate of his character? 
(Comments should be based upon De 
Gaulle’s military background, his leader- 
ship of the Fighting French, his tesig- 
nation from office when he found that 
the new constitution would severely 
limit his authority, etc.) 


Application 

In view of the uncertain political 
future of France, should the United 
States extend aid to France? (Answers 
should include reference to the part — 
aid can play in preventing the rise of - 
communism; the question of helping 
Frenchmen survive a hard winter.) 


Activities ; 


1. Add to your clipping notebook SS 


news reports, cartoons; ‘pictures, ete. 
which describe the economic and politi- 


cal scene in France today. Be sure ~ 


to indicate the date and source. 

2. Look up Charles De Gaulle in the 
periodical Current Biography. Add to 
your class notes an outline of his career. 


Indicate the date of the issue in which 


you found biographical data. 
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~ “French Union.” 





January 5: 


January 12: 
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January 19: 


Coming — Next Four Issues 


What the U. N. General Assembly Accomplished. Uni- 
versal Military Training. America’s Factories (third in 
series on U. S. economic life). 
Cambridge, Mass. — how the city-manager plan of gov- 
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Article on Newfoundland originally announced for Decem- 
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Freedom for Burma. 
on U. S. economic life). 
ver, Colorado, art classes (civics). 

Greece. America’s System of Distribution (last in series 
on U. S. economic life). Community Close-ups: Clinton, 

cooperation in 


The Inter-American Conference at 
Community Close-ups: Philadelphia, Pa., faces the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency (civics). 


Community Close-ups: 


America’s People (fourth in series 
Community Close-ups: Den- 


community planning 


Bogota, Colombia. 











“Re-establishment of the Republic 
in France: The De Gaulle Era, 1944- 
45,” Political Science Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1947. 

“Bread, Symbol of Unrest in France,” 
New York Times Magazine, June 15, 
1947. 


The French Union (p. 7) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

The French empire before the war 
was second in size to Britain’s. During 
the war only a few parts of the empire 
femained loyal to the Vichy govern- 
ment. Since the “liberation” France has 
faced the problem of uniting an empire 
which includes Tunisia, French Mor- 
occo, Indo-China, Madagascar, and 
many islands. 

The new French Constitution, adopt- 
ed last year, states that all regions 
under the French flag shall form the 
It provides for far 


in the French parliament, elected bodies 
in the colonies which consist of Euro- 
peans and natives, an “Assembly of 
the French Union,” with half its mem- 
bership from France and half from over- 
Seas possessions, to advise the French 
National Assembly on colonial prob- 
lems. ” 

- Aim 

To show how the French are trying 
to keep an empire together by extending 
political democracy. 

1. Identify each of the following: 
(a) French Union; (b) French Nation- 
al Assembly; (c) assemblies in the over- 
Seas possessions; (d) Assembly of the 


\~ French Union. 


2. The French Constitution has given 
greater political rights to the colonies. 


Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The French empire is second in 
size only to that of Britain. Go up to 
the map (or use World Week map) 
and point out the parts of the French 
empire. 

2. In which parts of the French em- 
pire have there been unrest during the 
past year? (Indo-China, North Africa, 
Madagascar.) Why? (Rising national- 
ism in Indo-China and Madagascar; 
nationalism plus incitement by Arab 
League in Tunisia, Algeria, and French 
Morocco. ) 

3. How does the French Constitu- 
tion attempt to reunite the overseas 
possessions with the motherland, 


* France? (Provision is made for repre- 


sentation in local assemblies, the French 
National Assembly, and the Assembly 
of the French Union.) 

4. Do you think that France will be 
successful in holding her empire to- 
gether? Defend your answer. (Answers 
should attempt to evaluate the power 
of colonial nationalism, which has al- 
ready resulted in much bloodshed in 
Indo-China, where the Viet Nam Re- 
public resists France.) 


Your America — The Farms 


(p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

United States farm production has 
been vast enough in recent years to 
feed not only our own people, but to 
help other less fortunate people. Peak 
production has been possible, despite a 
decline in the amount of farm labor, 
because of improved methods and 
mechanization. Although there has been 
much wastage of soil, farmers are now 
becoming conscious of conservation 
methods. It is quite certain that our 
farm production will be able to meet 


the needs of an expanding popt 
and help to combat nee in | 
lands. : 


OPEN-BOOK LESSON 

Ask students to skim the article 
then study it with the following q 
tions in mind: 

1. What factors explain the trem 
dous farm production of our natiog 

2. What practices, if adopted,, pr 
ise to conserve and increase our 
production? 

3. What practices, past and prey 
threaten wastage of our soil? 


Procedure 

Students may divide their paper 
three columns and take notes as 
read. Three of the better readers 
take one problem each and place tf 
findings on the blackboard. It is 
necessary for them to stand while t 
read. They can shift temporarily 
seats near the appropriate boards, 


Application 


When note-taking is completed @ 
checked, ask the class: Why hag 
been possible for the United States! 
assist hungry people in other count# 
of the world? Be specific. 


Democracy in School (p. 12) | 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 
American students have the opp 
tunity of practicing democracy in th 
school life. They are encouraged 
think critically and search for t 
This is in contrast to education in d 
tatorship countries, where ideas cd 
trary to the regime are killed off. 


Aim 
To have students understand the 4 


ference between school life in a @ 
mocracy and in a dictatorship. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are some of the practices 
our school which mark it as a de 
ocratic institution? 

2. How can we further extend ¢ 
mocracy in our school? 

3. What is meant by critical thinkin 

4. Why are we trained to think of 
cally in school? 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 11, 14] 

I. French Union: 1-0; 2-F; 3-F; 4-0 
0; 6-F; 7-0; 8-0; 9-0; 10-0. 

II. Le Grand Charles: a-3; b-2; c-4; & 
e-1; f-1; g-3. 

III. Farms: 1-P; 2-P; 3-P; 4-N; 5-Ngl 
N; 7-N; 8-P; 9-P; 10-P. 

IV. Democracy: 1-Horace Mann; 2-8 
tatorship or totalitarian or fascist or om 
munist. 
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YOUR FAMILY CAR 
Dr. L. Frazer 
Birmingham, 
Superintende 
Dr. Henry 
Some day you'll be driving a fine new where “‘car cooperation’™ comes in. ‘ ay 
. lery Rev. 
Ford. Maybe you'll have it all to yourself. Catholic Wel 
dit tagirabie. Of course, Mother and Dad come first— ® Dr. Herolc 
But chances are it will be the family car. : Mi 
Chicago, 
: most of the time. But the young folks Seperiatonde 
To get all the pleasure, all the convenience, share the family car, too, if they use Logs 
from the family car requires real cooper- it properly. For driving the family car— Sdweichor 
ation. Mother and Dad, Sis and Bud— or any car—is a privilege and a responsi- ae 
each has a claim on it. There are lots of bility. The better you understand this, wou w' 
2 , : : Pos, ; Rat 
times when these claims conflict. That’s the more willing Dad and Mother will be - A ga 
t l h mid-term. En 
o let you use the car. Office at De 
i good 1879. Conte 
: that can help you out write 
So here are 4 win a car “pool.” Let's call them = Crevlations. 
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Teacher Edit 
(current sch 
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3 lubrication, tires and battery, or whatever you Most important of all, be a safe, expert driver. CC 
va can do. Make it your regular car job. It’s a way 6 Don’t take chances, be alert, drive at moderate including 
of saying “Thanks” to all the family. Y speed always. 
° Editorial: A 
Adding Up 
a a mah 
ice cea a a 269 phic vee The Return 
Th, e Your Ameri 
Z 
Use these six “‘car cooperation” rules every ACS G M7) ve OU tuftare Siowecy | 
day. The family car can be a family bond, oe : 
building more pleasure and satisfaction for — 
everyone. You can help make it so. Ghteonship 
Step Out with Safety . . - learn how to be Worth Reps 
an expert driver. Send today for your free copy ‘ 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY pow’ Ch 








of “How to be An Expert Driver” by Al Esper, 
Ford’s Chief Test Driver. Address Ford Motor 
Company, 2904Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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A Tale of Two Trains ~ 

T WO TRAINS passed each other the other day in the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad yards at Harrisburg, Pa. It happens a hun- 

dred times a day at that busy crossroads, and Harrisburgers pay 
no attention. 

But this time was different. Twenty thousand people swarmed 
to the station platforms. Because these gleaming steel beauties, 
splashed with flags, color, and placards, bore two precious cargoes. 
One was lettered FREEDOM, the other FRIENDSHIP. The Free- 
dom Train was off on the second leg of its grand national trek, 
heading south and west. (Watch our columns for your city’s date.) 

The Friendship Train, ten days out of Los Angeles, was one of 
several sections totaling 215 freight cars, converging from all over 
the United States. They carried 12,000 tons of essential foods for 
France and Italy. They were the free gift of thousands of Americans, 
young and old, which had grown into a flood exceeding all expecta- 
tions. A few days later, having circled the Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor, they were loaded on two Friendship Ships to reach 
the hungry people of Europe in time for Christmas. 7 

How many of us have thought, we wonder, of the close con- 
nection between Freedom and Friendship? It is Freedom that has 
made it possible for America to be generous to those in need. It 
is Friendship, on both a national and an international level, that is 
the only genuine expression of our free institutions. Democracy 
means believing that other people are as good as we are, and 
sharing with them the best we have. 

This Christmas, as we face a world wracked with pain and 
hunger, we Americans are learning the responsibilities of our 
strength. Our Congress will rise to the challenge of the Marshall 
Plan. But no governmental aid to other nations, important as it is, 
can ever be sufficient. Only as the peoples of the world are con- 
vinced that we offer them the hand of friendship and freedom, can 
world stability and peace be restored. z 

You may not have had time to contribute to the Friendship’ 
Train as it passed. But there are many other worthy and efficient — 
relief agencies. Do not attempt to send gifts on your own unless 
you have friends abroad with direct mail facilities. Channel your 
gifts through some organization that can assure delivery. Here are 
a few we can recommend: - 

International Children’s Emergency Fund, United Nations, 


Lake Success, N. Y. Needs money to supply necessities to children, 


American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Works in many countries on non-sectarian basis. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, Ine, 
(“CARE”), 50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Sends gift packages for 
$10 and up. 

Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Send packages and cloth- — 
ing through your local chapter of the Red Cross. 

World Student Service Fund, 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Aids schools, pupils, and teachers in war-devastated areas. 

To give to our near and dear is easy. But the Master whose 
birth we celebrate at Christmas gave us a better reason: “For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me — 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 


OUR FRONT COVER: General Charles De anti-Communist movement in the French — 
Gaulle strides through a triumphal arch municipal electi has changed the po- 
formed by Basque youths. The Basques live _litical picture in France. That nation is bit- 
in the Pyrenees Mountains of southwest  terly divided on the issue of Communism. 
France. The victory of DeGaulle’s new See pp. 7 — 8. — International News Photo. 





A “Royal” gift that will 


make Christmas last for years! 


MAGINE WAKING UP CHRISTMAS morn 

and finding... a Royal Portable Type- 
writer—and on the tag, your name! 

Who wouldn’t just love such a gift! 
Especially in those homes where there 
are young folks of school and college age. 

A poll among high school students 
shows that portable typewriters are 
among the leaders as a “must” item with 
teen-agers, and... 

... Royal Portable is their No. 1 choice! 

For Royal makes typing easy! Royal 
has many time- and work-saving features 


no other portable typewriter can boast 
of! Here are but a few: 
i The 


quickly and easily- sets the margin— 


-lusive ““Magic’”’ Margin, that 


automatically: 

2. “Touch Control,” which adjusts key 

tension to individual speed and touch! 

3. Finger-Flow Keyboard, the fully 

standard “office machine” keyboard! 
And Royal Portable is carefully con- 

structed to /ast! Royal is sturdy and rug- 

ged! No wonder Royal Portable is the 

choice of students! 


So make it a Royal Portable this 
Christmas! It’s the best typewriter in 
vestment in anybody’s young life! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


The Standard Typewriter 
in Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal T ypewriter Company, Inc. 
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(OOWDOWN IN FRANCE? Read- 

news from France is like watch- 

me the next-to-last act of a surging 

r You feel the approach of some 
ighty, perhaps terrifying, climax. 

MThe long-expected “showdown” be- 
fween Communists and non-Commu- 
gts in this important country may be 

g. 
present stream of events was set 
ja motion by the victory of Charles de 
Gaulle’s new anti-Communist party in 
the October municipal elections. 

As 70 per cent of Frenchmen voted 
gither for de Gaullists or Communists, 
the cabinet of Socialist Paul Ramadier 
was left with support of minority parties 
gly. After an effort to form a “third 
force” of moderates to oppose both de 
Gaullists and Communists, Ramadier 
fesigned. Veteran Socialist Leon Blum, 
trying the same tactics, failed to win the 
National Assembly’s permission to form 
§ government. 

en the entire Assembly, except the 
Communists, joined in accepting Robert 
Schuman as premier. This right-wing 
leader of the moderate MRP party 
formed a cabinet much like Ramadier’s. 
Some observers feared it may prove 
to be equally weak. 

A strong government seems necessary 
to deal with France’s many economic 
troubles. These troubles aid the Com- 
munists, who are urging workers to 
wite in demanding higher wages. 
Strikes spread to' include half a million 
workers, including many railroad men 
and thousands of miners who dig the 
eal so badly needed for France’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 


@SHOWDCWN IN ITALY? In many 
ways the situation in Italy is like that 
in France. 

The powerful Communist party is 
not included in the cabinet governing 
Italy. The Communists are using eco- 
nomic pressure on the government in 
the form of riots and strikes. They 
accuse Premier Alcide De Gasperi, 
leader of the Christian Democratic 
party of giving up the country’s free- 
dom to the United States by approving 
the Marshall Plan. 

But, as in France, the government 
holds a strong weapon—control of the 
amy and the police. 

Late last month, for the first time 
since the war, the government called 
out the army to put down a civilian 


- tiot. This riot was one of a series of 


leftist-inspired disturbances that had 

swept through about 100 towns, mostly 
fa southern Italy. 

Last week the violence subsided sud- 

. But observers looked for new 

ps. The government was reported 


) meady for a general strike. 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


@ NEW “NUMBER ONE” men were 
named by President Truman to head 
the Army and Navy. 

General Omar Nelson Bradley will 
succeed General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as Army Chief of Staff 
early in 1948. Admiral Louis E. Den- 
feld takes over from Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz as Chief of Naval 
Operations on December 15. 

Both General Eisenhower and Ad- 
misal Nimitz have completed two-year 
tours of duty in their present positions. 

At the same time, the President ap- 
pointed as Marine Corps Commandant 
Major General Clifton B. Cates. He led 
the Marines First Regiment on Gua- 
dalcanal during the war. (General Carl 
Spaatz is the Chief of the now-inde- 
pendent Air Force.) 

To succeed General Bradley as Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, Mr. 
Truman named Carl R. Gray, Jr., of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, vicé-president of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company. Gray is 58, a Republican, 
and was a Major General in World War 
II, under General Bradley’s command. 

General Bradley, the new Army Chief 
of Staff, is 54. He served in World War 
II as Commander of the Twelfth Army 
Group in Europe. He left his field com- 
mand to assume control of the massive 


Veterans Administration, at a time when 
the VA was just beginning its many 
services for World War II veterans. 

Admiral Denfeld, who is 56, is the 
second youngest Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions since the post was created $2 
years ago. Until his new appointment, 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. 


@ STREAMLINED HIGH SCHOOLS 
for modern youth will blanket the coun- 
try, if we heed the advice of Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Plans for making the educational sys- 
tem fit more accurately the needs and 
interests of all the 7,000,000 students 
attending America’s 29,000 high schools 
are being worked out. 

The Commissioner has appointed a 
commission of nine leading educators on 
“life adjustment education.” It met in 
Washington December | to begin a sur- 
vey of needed changes in the high 


school curriculum. 


Only 20 per cent of high school grad- 


uates go to college, another 20 per cent 
take vocational courses. In between are 
some 4,000,000 students who are not 
interested either in academic work or 
in skilled trades, but are not getting ade- 
quate training for life. Thousands of 
them leave school too early. 

The commission plans to select “pilot” 


ae 





THE NEW CHIEFS OF OUR ARMY AND NAVY 


General Omar N. Bradley 


a 


Admiral Louis E. Denfeld 





ADDING UP 
< en 
THE NEWS 


schools in states throughout the country, 
to serve as demonstration centers of the 
best methods for general education. 
Nineteen thousand high schools have 
less than 200 enrollment. Dr. Stude- 
baker believes these should be sharply 
reduced in number by consolidating 
small schools in central buildings. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ THE BIG EYE is “home” at last. The 
“eye” is the world’s largest and most ex- 
pensive piece of glass. It is 17 feet across 
and is worth $600,000. 

As the mirror for the world’s biggest 
telescope, it will make its home in an 
observatory on Mt. Palomar in Southern 
California. 

Made in Corning, New York, in 1934 
the mirror traveled across the nation to 
California Institute of Technology. Cal- 
“Tech took years to grind the reflecting 
surface to perfect accuracy. 

Early one morning recently the mir- 
ror left on its last journey. On the 32- 
hour trip the truck convoy never dared 
travel more than six miles an hour. 
Through rain, hail, fog, and sleet the 
precious mirror was hauled up the last 
88 miles of twisting and treacherous 
mountain road to the top of Palomar. 

Next spring the Big Eye will wink 
open. The mirror is twice the size of 
the biggest telescope mirror now in use. 
Astronomers say it will gather light 
from twice as far away as any present 
telescope, and will open up eight times 
as much of the universe as man has 
ever seen before. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


@®OUR BEST CUSTOMER, Canada, 
has suddenly closed her doors to many 
American goods. 

Barred from Canada altogether are 
such “luxuries” as American-made ra- 
dios, refrigerators, typewriters, jewelry, 
and, at least temporarily, autos. Certain 
other goods can come into Canada only 
in limited amounts. And Canadians can 
take only a small sum of money with 
them when they travel abroad. 

What's the trouble? 

Canadians still want our goods. Can- 
ada is not a poor or war-ravaged coun- 
try, but a country enjoying unusual 
prosperity..Her exports are the highest 
im her history. She is exporting more 
_ than she imports. 

' But three-fourths of her imports 
come from the United States. They 
must be paid for in American dollars. 

Before the war Canada earned dol- 


lars by selling goods to Europe. Today 
the European countries have few dol- 
lars, and Canada sells to them mostly 
on credit. So the only way Canada can 
earn dollars in large amounts is to sell 
Canadian goods to the U. S. 

Except during the recent war, Can- 
ada has always bought more from the 
U.S. than the U.S. has bought from 
Canada. Recently this gap between im- 
ports and exports has grown much 
larger. Canadians have been spending 
far more for American goods than ever 
in history. 

The result: Canada must pay for the 
difference from her “savings” of dollars. 
Canada’s supply of dollars has dropped 
from $1,250,000,000 at the start of 
1947 to about $500,000,000. 


What’s Behind It: Canada’s problem 
is a world-wide problem. Much of the 
world, striving to recover from upset 
wartime conditions, wants to buy the 
food and materials which only the U. S. 
can supply. Payment must be made in 
dollars. These countries have little to 
sell to the United States. Their supplies 
of dollars are running out. 

The Marshall Plan, plus emergency 
aid now under study by Congress, is an 
effort to meet this emergency. We plan 
to help recovery in Western Europe by 
donating—rather than selling—necessary 


materials which Europe cannot buy at ; 


pyesent for lack of dollars. 

The Marshall Plan does not include 
Canada among countries to receive di- 
rect aid. But Canada hopes it will help 
end her “dollar squeeze.” Canada wants 
the U.S. to buy Canadian goods to 
send to Europe. 


ONGRESS 


@ EMERGENCY AID to Europe 
toward approval in Congress, now 
ing in special session. 

The Senate’s Foreign Relations Com 
mittee approved, 13-0, President Tm 
man’s request for $597,000,000 for 
immediate aid to France, Italy, ang 
Austria. Approval by the full Senaty’ 
was predicted. When and if the House 
gives similar approval, the bill will be 
ready for President Truman’s signature 

However, an appropriations bill mug 
also move through both houses of Cop 
gress before help can reach Europe. The 
money is intended for food and othe 
necessities to help France, Italy, and 
Austria through the winter. 

There was some indication that th 
full $597,000,000 may not be approved 
by Congress. Senator Styles Bridges 
Republican of New Hampshire, whog 
chairman of the Senate Appropriation 
Committee, warned that no “blank 
check” would be written for emergeny 
aid before it is known whether or ne 
the U. S. has the food to spare. 


@® THE MARSHALL PLAN, now 
known officially as the European Re 
covery Program, will get the full support 
of a national committee of more than 
200 leaders in business, labor, religion, 
education and civil affairs. 

A group headed by Henry L. Stim 
son, former Secretary of War, is seeking 
the signatures of one million citizen 
on a petition to be presented to Com 
gress. Congress probably will not com 
sider the ERP until next month. | 
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PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 





THE FRIENDSHIP TRAIN meets Miss Liberty: Two hundred fifteen freight cat 
of food are headed for France and Italy. The food was gathered by the friendship 
train in its cross-journey from California to New York. Communities along the wi 
donated foodstuffs which are grown in their localities. In our photo, a section of 
train is towed up New York harbor, past the Statue of Liberty (at far left) befom 
being stowed aboard ship. The idea for the train came from columnist Drew 
son. A second train is already gathering wheat and other foodstuffs in the Mig 
West, and will reach Europe before Christmas. 
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between Russia and the West? 

That is a decision France dreads to 
make. But the success of General 
Charles de Gaulle’s new anti-commu- 
nist campaign is making it harder to 
put off the decision. 

Since the war, France has tried to be 
a link between East and West. The 
French wanted to be friends with both 
Russia and America. But the “East-West 
split” has divided the French people 
into bitterly quarreling groups. 

The recent municipal election wi- 
dened this gulf. The Communists re- 
ceived almost 30 per_cent of the vote 
(a trifle more than in any previous 
French election). Anti-communists ral- 
lied around General de Gaulle, whose 
candidates received about 40 per cent 
of the vote. 

Socialists, who at first tried to rally a 
“third force” opposing both Communists 
and de Gaullists, finally joined other 
non-Communists in accepting Robert 
Schuman, moderate rightist, as premier 
(see Adding Up the News, page 5). 

Any government France selects will 
face serious economic troubles. Rising 
prices are eating a big hole in the 
budget of French families. “Black mar- 
kets” are a big problem. 

Meanwhile inflation grows still worse 
as the chief labor union, the Commu- 
nist-led General Confederation of La- 
bor, threatens to strike unless workers 
get large wage increases. 

Unless France can buy food and fuel 
from the United States, her industries 
will slow down and many people will 
go hungry. But France will have no 
more dollars left to buy American goods 
by the end of the year. U. S. Secretary 
of State Marshall has asked Congress 


UST France take sides in the rivalry 


The Return 


to provide $328,000,000 for temporary 
help to- France so that she can buy 
goods this winter. By spring France 
may be getting further help under the 
Marshall Plan. 

Meanwhile the de Gaullist group is 
demanding a new national election. 

This group is General Charles de 
Gaulle’s anti-Communist “Rally of the 
French People” (Rassemblement du 
Peuple~Francais) or RPF. It was or- 
ganized last April. For this reason — 
though it is today the strongest politi- 
cal force in France — it does not have a 
single representative in the National 
Assembly. The present National As- 
sembly was elected in November, 1946. 

This new French political group 
insists that it is not even a party but a 
“non-party movement.” This group 
polled more votes than any of the old 
political parties in the nationwide mu- 
nicipal elections in-France held on Oc- 
tober 19. 

The balloting was for mayors and 
municipal councilors in 38,000 commu- 
nities throughout France. But this “lo- 
cal” election was fought on interna- 
tional issues — Communism, and the 
Marshall Plan. 

The result was an astonishing land- 
slide for General de Gaulle’s organiza- 
tion. His RPF received 40 per cent of 
the votes cast. It captured a majority of 
the seats in the Paris municipal coun- 





Schloss in France Amerique (French-1 


weekly published in U. 8.) 





Both Russia and Uncle Sam watched the French municipal election closely. 


cil and wrested control from the Com. 
munists in innumerable industrial cep. 
ters which for many years had been Red 
strongholds. 

The Communists organized an inten. 
sive campaign and promised wheat 
from Russia to the half-starved French, 
They managed just about to hold their 
own. They received somewhat unde 
30 per cent of the total vote. 

The heaviest loser was the Popula 
Republican Movement (MRP), the lib 
eral Catholic party. Its followers de 
serted wholesale to de Gaulle and al 
but wiped out their own organization, 
Two years ago the~ second largest 
French party, the MRP’s strength dwin 
dled from 26 per cent to a little over 
10 per cent. 

The Socialists, who led a minority 
government in France, polled about 15 
per cent of the vote. The middle-of-the 
road Radical Socialists won only four 
per cent. The balance of the vote went 
to the extreme rightist and various 
minor parties. 

On October 30, Socialist Premier Paul 
Ramadier won a vote of confidence in 
the National Assembly, so he continued 
in office, at least temporarily. 


Anti-Communist Feeling 


The following Sunday, October 26, 
run-off elections were held in 15,00 
communities with populations of under 
9,000 each. (Unless a candidate getsa 
clear majority in a town of less than 
9,000, there must be a second trip t0 
the polls.) The result of the run-off 
did not alter the over-all picture ‘ms 
terially. The Socialists showed up bet 
ter and may have increased thei 
strength to 20 per cent. But the alt 
important fact remains that the Com 
munists had been checked effectively 
and that de Gaulle’s rally of the French 
People was now the dominant force 00 
the French political scene. 

So much for the effect. Now for it 
causes. Unmistakably, the recent te 
vival of the Comintern (see article # 
Nov. 3 issue) provoked strong antt 
Communist sentiment in France. 
wave of politically inspired strikes als 
did not help the Communist caus 
much. But chiefly it was the resentment 
against the French Communists. be 
followed Moscow’s “line” and were 


termined to torpedo the Marshall 


The Plan means a lot to the Freng 
people. It is their best hope of ¢ C 
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Summers in the Buffalo Evening News 


Rising to the Occasion 


from the present economic plight. It 
means coal to warm their homes and 
fuel their factories and railroads. It 
means bread, their basic food. 

France consumes 5,500,000 tons of 
coal a month. But she has been able to 
produce only 4,000,000 tons. The other 
1,500,000 tons must be purchased from 
the United States — for dollars. 

It is the same story with wheat. 
France uses 7,000,000 tons of wheat 
annually. She grows 6,700,000 tons of 
it herself. But this year the drought 
has reduced the French yield to 3,300,- 
000 tons. The balance has to be im- 
ported from abroad. Again, it must be 
paid for with dollars. 

Unless she receives some form of 
foreign aid soon, France may not be 
able to survive economically. 

This still does not explain completely 
de Gaulle’s surprising triumph. After 
all, the other parties, too, were anti- 
Communist. They, too, supported the 
Marshall Plan. Why, then, did the RPF 
get the largest number of votes? 

There were several contributing fac- 
tors. Many voters were displeased with 
the French multiple party system. They 
felt that Communism could be fought 
eflectively only through a strong, unified 
anti-Communist movement, instead of 
several disunited parties. The RPF of- 
fered them such a movement. It was a 
catch-all for many dissatisfied groups 
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General de Gaulle’s party 
emerges as the 


strongest in France 


undoubtedly many anti-Communist 
workers. 

(On his recent visit to France, this 
writer was told by a Paris social worker 
that in many of the working class homes 
pictures of Stalin have been replaced 
by pictures of General de Gaulle!) 

Other voters supported the RPF 
because they agreed with de Gaulle 
that the new French constitution should 
be redrawn to give greater powers to 
the president of the Republic. - 

Finally, there is de Gaulle’s personal 
following to be reckoned with. To most 
French people, this tall (6 feet, 4 
inches) 57-year-old French general is 
still the symbol of French resistance 
to Hitler. In 1940 “Le Grand Charles” 
(“big Charley”) went to England and 





founded the “Free French” movement. 
On the flag of Free France was the 
Cross of Lorraine, the emblem used by 
Joan of Arc. It looks something like 
the cross on Christmas seals. 

Charles de Gaulle organized and led 
the Fighting French forces during the 
war and in 1944 returned in triumph te 
a liberated Paris. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Provisional French Govern- 
ment and held that post until his resig- 
nation on January 20, 1946. He resigned 
in protest against the proposed new 
constitution which provided for a strong 
parliament and a weak executive. 

That constitution was approved by a 
close vote: 9,000,000 voted for it; 8, 
000,000 against it; and another 8,000,- 
000 did not vote. 

It is precisely this “hero worship” of 
de Gaulle that worries the Socialists 
and liberals in France. Though his fol- 
lowers deny that he has any dictatorial 
aspirations, there is little in de Gaulle’s 
record to dispel these fears. 


Call for National Elections 


In his first post-election statement, 
on October 27, de Gaulle demanded, 
that the National Assembly dissolve it- 
self, call a general election, and permit 
a “new state” based on a new consti- 
tution to be formed. (Under the present 
constitution, no national election can be 
held until next May, unless approved 
by two-thirds of the Assembly.) 

The Communists are determined to 
block de Gaulle’s return to power. They 
have threatened to use “direct action,” 
which means strikes, riots, disturbances. 

Dark days are ahead for France. To 
paraphrase de Gaulle’s own words — he 
has only won a political battle; he has 
not yet won the political war. 


















































































































Strikes tied up all types of transportation in France just before election. —_ 
Here, Parisians crowd into guarded bus which was operated during strike, 














in the world today. 

Here in the United States we 
have been lucky. We are among the 
few peoples in the world who have had 
enough to eat during the past few years. 
America’s farmers set new records for 
food production during the war. They 
grew enough for the American dinner 
table, and enough more to keep mil- 
lions from starving in war-torn coun- 
tries. This year the American harvest, 
in spite of a drop in corn production 
from 1946, is within five per cent of 
- the record peak. 

If tomorrow’s world is to be a world 
of plenty, the American farmer must 
continue the great productive effort 
Which resulted in our vast wartime 
crops of food and agricultural raw ma- 


Hii tse IS “Public Enemy No. 1” 


The United States produces 58 per 
cent of the world’s corn, 25 per cent of 
the world’s wheat, 40 per cent of the 
world’s cotton, 11 per cent of its wool, 
25 per cent of its milk, and 28 per cent 
of its butter. Our production of meat 























is greater than that of any other coun- 
try on earth. 

Although tastes in food differ, Amer- 
icans all eat about the same quantity of 
food a year, an average of 1,880 pounds. 
This includes wheat, corn, meat, dairy 
and poultry products, fats and oils, 
fruits, potatoes and other vegetables, 
cane and beet sugar, coffee, tea, and 
cocoa. We consume yearly another 34 
pounds per person of wool and cotton, 
also produced on farms. Besides food 
and fibers, large quantities of tobacco 
are grown each year. Almost all the 
food we eat is produced in our own 
country. About all we import in the 
way of food products are coffee, cocoa, 
and tea, and some of the sugar we use 
to sweeten these beverages. 

We are one of the few industrial na- 
tions that produces enough food to feed 
itself. In fact, we were able to export 
more than 18 million tons of food dur- 
ing the year from July 1, 1946, to June 
30, 1947. 

Yet it seems likely that we shall have 
to increase our food production still 
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photo from Museum of Modern At 


“Land of Plenty’: 


more in the future. There are a number 
of reasons. Our, population, now about 
142,000,000, is expected to climb to 
155,000,000 by 1960. Moreover, as the 
standard of living improves, low-income 
families will eat better food, and some 
what more food, than they do today. 
This improved diet will require a 10 
per cent additional production of farm 
products. Exports of U. S. farm pro¢ 
ucts may also increase, even after the 
relief and reconstruction period is over. 
Certain European countries are plan 
ning long-term shifts from agriculture 
to industry, and they will need more 
of our farm products than in pre-wat 
years. 

These forecasts are made by the 
Twentieth Century Fund in its recent 
inventory of American economic life, 
America’s Needs and Resources. 

Can we meet these increasing de 
mands on our farms? 

We can, and we will, the Fund’s sur 
vey tells us. Here are the prospects: 


1. Land. 


Our soil is vast and fertile. Nearly 
one third of the area of the United 
States is land that is fit for growing 
crops. For a number of reasons we d0 
not use all this land for planting. Even 
in 1944, at the height of the wartime 
farm-production program, farmers har 
vested crops on less than two-thirds a 
this usable crop land (352,000,008 
acres). a 
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DESPITE LABOR SHORTAGES... 
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Graphics Institute 


This is a bar graph. Do you know how to read 
it? ft shows how the food crop yield of Amer- 
keon farms in 1942 and 1946 compares with 
the average annual yield during 1935-1939. 





Soil experts tell us that we can in- 
crease crop land in use to 460,000,000 
acres. If all this land were used to best 
advantage, we could increase farm pro- 
duction by 50 per cent! That would be 
ample to meet any future needs. 

We could gain this additional crop 
land by (1) plowing land that is now 
idle or lying fallow; (2),.using some 
pasture for crops; (3) clearing some 
forest land; (4) draining or irrigating 
other land to make it suitable for crops; 
and (5) adopting a nationwide soil and 
water conservation program. 

Only in recent years have we awak- 
ened to the need of such a conservation 
program. When the first settlers came 
to America, fertile topsoil lay over our 
land in a blanket averaging nine inches 
deep. Today the average depth is only 
six inches. We have wasted one-third 
of our richest natural resources — the 
soil. We have exposed it to erosion 
(wearing away) by wind and water. 

Soil erosion has ruined or made poor 
for crops about 282,000,000 acres of 
our land. Erosion by water alone takes 
more than three billion tons of soil 
from farmlands every year. If soil ero- 
sion were to continue unchecked, enor- 
mous areas of U. S. farmlands would 
be made useless. That is why the De- 
partment of Agriculture makes a‘ con- 
stant effort to teach soil conservation 
to farmers. 

Farmers are learning that improper 
plowing increases soil erosion. They are 
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ing to leave corn stalks and stub- 
ble on the surface, and not to plow 


them under. They are learning contour 


g (plowing around hills in level 





lines; then rain stands in the level fur- 
rows and does not run off downhill, 
carrying valuable soil with it). 

Farmers are learning to plant trees 
as wind barriers. They are learning to 
grow clover on steep slopes, so that the 
deep roots of this plant will keep the 
soil from washing away when it rains. 

Soil experts say that 40,000,000 acres 
of present farm land should be “re- 
tired” to grassland or seeded to trees, 
to prevent erosion. Yet thousands of 
farmers are today plowing up grass sod 
in order to grow wheat. This increasés 
the food supply so badly needed by 
today’s hungry world. But there is dan- 
ger in the fact that much of this new 
wheatland is in the western part of the 
Great Plains. In some years there is very 
little-rain in that region. A long dry 
spell may turn these new wheatlands 
into a great Dust Bowl, unfit for crops 
and exposed to winds that will blow 
away the soil. 

Despite these many problems of soil 
use, we have plenty of land to meet 
America’s future needs. That land can- 
not produce, however, without — 


2. Farm Labor. 


At first glance the farm labor picture 
looks discouraging — but only at first 
glance. For many years workers have 
been deserting the farm in a slow but 
steady stream. In 1910 farm labor to- 
talled 11,600,000 workers. Within the 
next 30 years this figure dropped by 
2,500,000 workers. The decline is ex- 
pected to continue well into the future. 

Now for the brighter side. Even if 
the labor force drops below the 9,000,- 
000 now employed in agriculture, the 
number should still be large enough to 
cultivate the increased acreage we ex- 
pect. The average farm worker now 
handles about 36 acres (five acres more 
than the farm worker of 1920 could cul- 
tivate). Wartime records show that 
modern farming techniques,* if more 
widely used, could raise this figure. It 
is estimated that by 1960 the average 
farm worker will handle 50 acres. How 
is this possible? Because he will have 
the aid of a record amount of — 


3. Farm Machinery. 

If we did not have farm machines, 
90 out of every 100 Americans would 
still be directly employed in producing 
food. In fact, if the 1947 wheat crop 
had been harvested with the “primi- 
tive” methods of 1850, it would have 
taken the labor of every able-bodied 
person in the U. S. plus millions of 
workers from foreign lands. 

The number of tractors (the most 
important farm machines) jumped from 
1,000 in 1910 to more than 2,000,000 
in 1945. Other farm machines, such as 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 








corn pickers, combines, weeders, spray- 


ers, and mechanized* plows, are 
duced and sold in enormous num 
to American farmers. 

This trend toward mechanization has 
not yet reached its peak. One tractor 
can do the work of five horses. Tractors 
will eventually replace many of the 
12,000,000 horses still used on farms. 
More farm machinery will be used. The 
machines will be more efficient. New 
machines like the mechanical cotton 
picker will result in unbelievable labor 
saving in the future. 


As farms become more mechanized,. 


they will also become fewer in num- 
ber but larger in size. The giant farm 
of tomorrow may well see phalanxes of 
tractors and other farm machines roll 
across it — perhaps radio-controlled and 
riderless. Such a tractor has already 
been developed. 

Among other factors expected to in- 
crease farm production are: 

(1) Greater use of chemical ferti- 
lizers. 

(2) An increase in rural electrifica- 
tion, which will enable more farmers 
to use mechanical milking machines and 
other labor-saving devices. 

(3) A wider adoption of hybrid corn 
(with increased yields per acre). 

(4) A wider use of new, disease-re- 
sistant varieties of wheat and oats. 

(5) Improved livestock feeding, re- 
sulting in a higher production of meat, 
poultry, and dairy products. 


Soil-less Agriculture 


A wholly new approach to farming 
is now being developed. Known as hy- 
droponics, it is the cultivation of vege- 


table crops through water feeding ra- — 


ther than through soil feeding. 

Chemical plant foods are dropped 
into large, shallow tanks of water. The 
seeds are planted in a layer of sawdust 
on wire netting, just above the surface 
of the water. 


Yields are amazingly high. A tank 


providing one-hundredth of an acre of 
water surface yielded over 24 bushels 
of potatoes. Four basins providing 100 
square feet of total water surface yield- 
ed 1,224 pounds of juicy tomatoes. The 


28 pounds of chemicals required for ee 


this tomato crop cost less than three 



















cents a pound. However, costs mount > 


skywards when grain is grown in this 
soil-less fashion. 


Hydroponics could turn city roof — 
tops into richly-productive vegetable ~~ 
gardens. But at best this is very small 
scale farming. We will still depend on ~ 
our country’s great soil resources for” 
our food and farm products. And we 
may be sure that our land will continue 
to bear bountiful harvests for ourselves — 


and even for other peoples overseas, 
Next WEEK: THE Factory. 





























































_ Learning Democracy in School@mr 


HE “little red school house” of the old days would 

have few attractions for the teen-ager of today. It 

had one ;room. No auditorium or gymnasium. No 
cafeteria. No interscholastic sports or student activities. 
Studies were not supposed to be interesting. “Mental 
discipline” was all-important. The spelling bee was the 
wildest and most exciting event of the year. 

Universal education has long been accepted as an 
ideal in America. But it was not until the 1840s that 
real progress began when Horace Mann reorganized the 
schools of Massachusetts. The states gradually began to 
have free public schools and compulsory education laws. 
In 1890 there were still only two hundred thousand 
pupils in high schools. By 1941 there were seven million 
high school students! 

A few years ago the “Town Meeting of the Air” con- 
ducted a contest in which six thousand students took 
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School is a good place to learn that democracy isn’t 
@ one-way street. Nobody does just as he pleases. The 
Traffic Squad sees to that. Everybody gets his turn. 

















part. Essays were submitted on the subject, “What } 
Democracy?” About two thirds of the students defined 
democracy as a matter of rights and privileges. Free. 
dom to them meant “To do what you like.” Most of 
these students cid not see any obligations or duties agg 
part of the democratic way of life. 


How a School ‘’Lives’’ Democracy 


A school is really a small community. It has many of 
the same aims and problems. Student government, as 
well as the faculty and principal, tries to provide lead. 
ership and help the members of the group get along 
together. This “schoolville” is just as good or just as bad 
as the individuals in it. 

Just how*democratic is your school? Are you living 
your democracy every day? Helping a new student to 
get acquainted with new surroundings? That’s democ- 
racy! Or are you laughing your head off because he or 
she belongs to a “funny” religion? That’s snobbery! 


How do your Student Council and student activities: 


work? Are they run by 4 little clique of intellectual or 
athletic or economic “big shots”? Are the officers always 
those who get “A’s” in everything? Or does the “country 
club” crowd take hold and look down on the less privi- 
leged? 

A social studies class at a school in Pennsylvania de 
cided they didn’t like taking an active part in planning 
their classroom work. The students said that dictator- 
ships were more efficient — they got things done! Why 
didn’t the teacher just order them to do what she 
wanted? They'd do it! 

Now this twisted reasoning*is always at work in the 
setting up of dictatorships. Lazy people do not want 
to use their brains. They hate-to make decisions. They 
prefer to choose a strong man to boss them. That’s the 
way they become a spineless race of slaves, not citizens. 

The teacher of this social studies class agreed to set 
up a dictatorship for a trial period of two weeks! She 
was efficient. She bossed them thoroughly. She assigned 















"In a democratic classroom every student has a chance 


Ey fo be a leader. We don’t solve problems by obeying a 


dictator. We discuss them and learn all sides of it. 





The rest support him in working for the common g 


Teamwork means no discrimination—against anybody. 
Any man plays who's good enough to make the team. | 
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‘LL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY Max RT 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


attra home work, and said she'd flunk them if it wasn’t 
in on time. She held a quiz every day and allowed no 
discussion. She also appointed her own “secret police” 
to spy on the students and report back their private 
conversations. Were their faces red, when the teacher 
read the reports of her “gestapo”? 

The students knew after this experience that they 
really preferred democratic methods. 

Education in fascist states throws truth on the scrap 
heap. The totalitarian state uses education as a tool to 
\ill off any idea contrary to its regime, and to foster its 
doctrines. In Nazi Germany it took the form of “Heil 
Hitler” and nonsensical “race science.” In Italy, it was 
‘Il Duce is always right.” In Japan the emperor was 
worshipped. 


Twisting Schools to Serve the State 


The Communists took on a huge task in trying to edu- 
cate the people of the U. S. S. R. They claim to have 
almost wiped out illiteracy. They introduced native- 
language schools and textbooks. According to estimates 
in the House of Representatives report, Communism in 
Action, the Russians are spending over eight per cent 
of their national income on schools. In the United States, 
the percentage is only about two. 

But what kind of education is it that the Russians 
support so generously? 

The doctrines of the Communist party are the only 
ones that are allowed to be taught. Their history, geog- 
raphy, science is all taught from the standpoint of Marx- 
ist ideas and the glorification of the Russian state. The 
aim of their education is to “plant” in the children’s 
minds the idea that their nation is the freest, strongest, 
and most prosperous in the world. So the child must 
feel “wrath and hatred toward the enemies of the Soviet 
Union.” 

















The Student Court stands for respecting other people’s 
ts. When any kid breaks the rules of a “good 
bor,” it steps in and enforces fair penalties. 











“T Want to Be Like Stalin” is the title of a recent book 


which is a translation of the approved textbook for 


teacher training in Russia. In Soviet schools every pupil 
must rise whenever the teacher or director enters. He 
must obey orders instantly and without questions. He — 
must carry with him at all times a pupil’s identification 
card. 

We do not educate American children to be pup- 
pets of the state! We believe there is more to education 
than mere literacy. Science is important. Facts are good. 
But democratic education includes something more — 
the free search for new knowledge and the understand- 
ing of other peoples besides our own. 

Democratic education is what makes the ball player 
grin and bear it, when he thinks he was safe at third, 
but the umpire called “Out!” It is what makes the Boy 
Scout help an old lady across the street! Perhaps it is 
just applying the Golden Rule. Whatever it is, it urges 
us always to look for the good in everybody and give 
the other fellow an equal chance. 
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Responsible citizenship means informed, intelligent 
voters who vote. If your Student Government isn’t 
a credit to the school, blame nobody but yourself. 














Youth has a right to be heard. Young people and adults” 
can cooperate for community projects. This student 
committee spoke up for a teen-age canteen to the P.T.A, 










The “Commission Plan’ 
ack fo Lif 


New Orleans, 


La. 
By Marion Secunda 


T THE corner of Charles and La- 
Fayette Streets in downtown New 
Orleans is a massive building with 

Greek columns. High on a scaffolding, 
a crew of workmen were removing thick 
layers of grime. 

“Now that Gity Hall is sort of cleaned 
up on the inside,” 
by, “I guess some one 
side should match.” 

The “inside” clean-up he referred to 
was a reform in the local government 
of New Orleans. For years this colorful 
Mississippi River port was almost as 
well known for its corrupt politics as for 
its Mardi Gras carnival. But in January, 
1946, the “impossible” The 
“Old Regulars,” a local political ma- 
chine which had controlled the city 
government for 46 of the last 50 years, 
was defeated by the Independent Citi- 
zens Ticket. 

“We promised to restore democratic 
government to the city — and we have,” 
said youthful, dark-haired Mayor de 
Lesseps S. Morrison. 


commented a passer- 
figures the out- 


happened. 


How the Commission Plan Works 


By “democratic government,” he 
Means commission government. 

Under this fornt of government a 
small group of elected officials, called 
commissioners, run a city’s affairs. They 
are both legislators and executives. 
Meeting together, as the commission 
council, they are the city’s lawmaking 
body (like the city council of most 
American cities). And, individually, 
they direct the day-to-day work of 
street repairing, bill paying, policing, 
and other city businéss (like the mayor 
and department heads in most cities). 

New Orleans elects five commission- 
ers. “Chep” Morrison, who is one of the 
commissioners, has the title of Mayor. 
But his duties and powers are not much 
different from the duties and powers of 
the other commissioners. 

New Orleans adopted this form of 





Commission Council of New Orleans 


government in 1912. Angered by the 
corrupt rule of the “Old Regulars,” 
aroused citizens tried to bring about 
reform by changing their machinery of 
government. They switched from the 
mayor-council plan (see Dec. 1 World 
Week) to a new system developed 12 
years earlier in Galveston, Texas. Here 
is how the commission plan was born: 

In 1900, Galveston was wrecked by 
a tidal wave from the Gulf of Mexico. 
The local politicians gave their friends 
contracts* for rebuilding the city. These 
contractors took their time about re- 
storing roads, water supply, and other 
essential services. 

Determined to speed things up, a 
group of Galveston citizens worked out 
a new city charter. It permitted the 
voters to elect a small central committee 
instead of a mayor and a city council. 
This committee, which came to be 
known as the commission, acted as the 
city’s law-making body. Each member 
also took charge of an important city 
department. 

This plan made local government 
simpler and more efficient in Galveston. 
For one thing, there were not so many 
city officials to pay. Citizens in other 
communities took notice. By 1917 nearly 
500 cities had adopted the commission 
plan. But many of these cities discov- 
ered flaws in this new machinery and 
abandoned the commission form of gov- 
ernment, 


* Means werd is defined on page 16. 


Leon Trice Picture Servis 
in session (Mayor Morrison in center) 


Today about 15 per cent of America 
cities still use the commission plan. New 
Orleans, with a population of about 
600,000, is one of the few large cities 
in this group. But in New Orleans, too, 
commission government has had it 
“ups and downs.” 

The commission plan, for instance, 
didn’t end the power of the local polit 
cal machine. The “Old Regulars” found 
it just as easy to elect their candidates 
to the five posts on the commission# 
it had been to elect a mayor and cou 
cil. In fact, one of thé chief criticism 
of commission government is that# 
concentrates power in the hands of @® 
few men. If a political machine @ 
elect the commissioners, it can contd 
the whole city government. 

Then, in 1935, New Orleans’ com 
mission government received almost 
death blow. The “Old Regulars” made 
a deal with the forces of the late Hiuey 
P. Long, “boss” of state politics in Lat 
isiana for many years. Robert S. Maee 
tri, a close friend of Long, becamt 
mayor of New Orleans. A few montis 
later the state legislature (controlled 
Long) changed the city charter. May@t 
Maestri received power to appoint 
most all city employees. He could 
veto all laws passed-by the Com 
Council. It took an unanimous vote# 
the rest of the commissioners to Ove 
ride his veto. With these powers Mayet 
Maestri ruled New Orleans practical 
like a dictator for 10 years. 

In form, New Orleans still hed 
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. rnment. In fact, however, 
commission had lost its power to 
the mayor. 

Last year commission government in 
New Orleans got a new lease on life. 

Angered by “boss rule,” a group of 
yeterans, crusading local newspapers, 
housewives, and a few civic-minded 
jusinessmen led a fight against the “Old 

lars.” An “Independent Citizens” 
ticket of candidates was nominated. The 
Independents promised to end the “dic- 
fator” powers of the mayor. 

Four of the Independent candidates, 
including “Chep” Morrison, were elect- 
ed to the Commission. The new admin- 
igration, true to its promise, obtained 
thanges in the city charter. Now local 
laws are again passed in the democratic 
way — by 2 majority vote of the Com- 
mission Council. 

This isn’t the first time New Orleans 
has tried to reform its commission gov- 
emment. 

“Andrew McShane was elected may- 
or on a reform ticket in 1920,” Mayor 
Morrison explained with a grin. “But 
the ‘Old Regulars’ were still able to stop 
him from accomplishing anything. I 
was the first reform mayor to win since 
then. My friends warned me not to be 
the ‘ghost of McShane’!” 

According to the record, Mayor Mor- 
rison’s friends can stop worrying. The 
95-year-old Mayor reports proudly that 
his administration has either carried 
out, or made progress toward fulfilling, 
15 of his 16 campaign pledges. 

“Garbage is collected regularly; the 
slot-machine ring has been run out of 
town; city employees are hired for their 


Leon Trice Picture Service 
aeere’ Morrison (at left) looks over 
e Orleans engineering project. 


merit instead of their politics; and city 
finances show a surplus.” 

Garbage was the particular problem 
of Commissioner of Public Property 
Theo Hotard. Since the police depart- 
ment comes urider the Public Affairs 
division, which the Mayor controls, 
Mayor Morrison himself took the lead 
in the war on gamblers. Commissioner 
of Public Finance Lionel G. Ott planned 
the budget. One of the accomplish- 
ments of Commissioner of Public Utili- 
ties Fred A. Earhart was to slash the 
city’s lighting costs. Improvements in 
fire and health protection were made 
under the direction of Commissioner of 
Public Safety Bernard J. McCloskey. 

In addition to running his own de- 
partment, each commissioner has a say 
in all city affairs through his place on 
the Commission Council. 

“That’s where all the trouble begins,” 
I was told by one important city official. 
“The commissioners are like five inde- 
pendent emperors. Many times things 
don’t get done because they can’t 
agree.” 


Does the Mayor Need More Power? 


“Even though I have no more power 
than any other commissioner, people 
still look to the mayor as the ‘goat’ for 
everything,” Mayor Morrison com- 
plained. “Perhaps we have gone too far 
to the other extreme — from a dictator- 
mayor to one with no power at all.” 

One reason for the difficulty is that 
the “Independents” did not get charter 
reform exactly as they wanted it. Lou- 
isiana is one of the few states that does 
not grant “home rule” to its large cities. 
In other words, the residents of New 
Orleans do not have the power to 
change their own charter. Amendments 
are made by the state legislature. The 
committee of the state legislature that 
studied changes proposed by the Mor- 
rison administration was dominated by 
“Old Regulars.” 

The result? The state legislature re- 
duced the mayor’s powers. But it turned 
down other proposals which would have 
made clear which city department was 
responsible for what work. 

Mayor Morrison is hopeful that things 
will get straightened out in 1948. A 
new state legislature will meet in that 
year. The Independents hope that a 
majority favorable to the changes they 
propose will be elected. The Independ- 
ents believe that, once they can obtain 
laws to take the “kinks” out of their 
commission government, it will work as 
efficiently as any other type. 

Many other cities do not agree. Fif- 
teen cities abandoned commission gov- 
ernment last year. One returned to the 
mayor-council form.-The others adopted 
the city-manager plan. 

Next week: City-Manager Plan. 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME 








I. THE FRENCH UNION 


On’ the line to the left of each name, 
place an F if it is controlled by France 
O if it is not part of the French 

. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


. Pakistan 

. Tunisia 

. French Morocco 

. Syria 

. China 

. Madagascar 

. Canada 

. South West Africa 
. Ethiopia 

. Constantinople 


My score 


ll. RETURN OF LE GRAND CHARLES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the number 
of the word or phrase which best com- 
pletes the sentence. Each counts 6, 
Total 42. 


— a. France today suffers most ge- 
verely from a shortage of 
1. gold and copper 
2. farmland 
3. wheat and coal 
4. political parties 
. The Communist party in France 
today 
1. favors the Marshall plan 
2. opposes the Marshall plan 
8. has taken no position-on the 
Marshall plan 
4. is hostile to Russian interfer- 
ence in party matters 
. Charles de Gaulle is the leader 
of the 
1. Communist party 
2. Socialist party 
8. Popular Republican Move- 
ment 
4. Rally of the French People 
. De Gaulle’s party 
1. favors American aid as sug> — 
gested by the Marshall plan 
2. opposes any and all forms of 
the Marshall plan im 
(turn page) 




























































CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


3. seeks a firm alliance between 
France and Russia 
4. lopks to Bulgaria for eco- 
nomic assistance 
— e. At the municipal “elections Reld 
in October the party which 
polled the largest vote was led 
by 
1. De Gaulle 
2. Thorez 
3. Ramadier 
4. Laval 
. De Gaulle favors a French Con- 
stitution in which the 
1. president has great power 
2. president is weak . 
3. National Assembly is done 
away with 
4. Supreme Court is most pow- 
erful 
. The last political position which 
de Gaulle held in France was 
1. prime minister 
2. editor of l’Humanité 
3. president of the provisional 
French government 
~ 4. foreign minister 
My score 


ill. FARMS 


Place a P on the line to the left Jof 
the following farm practices which 
promise increased production. Place an 
N before those practices which are 
likely to reduce farm productivity. Each 
counts 3. Total 30. 

— 1. Plowing land that is now lying 

fallow 

Using some pasture for crops 

. Clearing some forest land 

Removing top soil 

. Eroding the soil 

. Cutting down trees which sur- 

round farm land 

. Opposing introduction of farm 

machinery which displaces labor 

. Greater use of tractgrs 

. Use of mechanical cotton pick- 
ers 

. Contour plowing 


Oo NN BUPA 


_ 
o 


My score 


IV. DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL 


tion. Each counts 4. Total 8. 

1. Who was the educa- 
tor who reorganized 
the schools of Massa- 
chusetts? 

2. What kind of state 
subordinates the indi- 
vidual and allows no 
opposition? 


My score______ Total score. 
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The French Union 
(Continued from page 7) 


the thumb of the Nazis. Japanese seized 
control of Indo-China. Other areas 
joined the “Free French” movement of 
General de Gaulle (see page 8). 

After France was liberated from the 
Nazis, the French tried to put the em- 
pire back together again as the “French 
Union.” 

The people of the French Union will 
have the rights of French citizens. The 
Union will form a single unit for de- 
fense — one for all, all for one. 

In several ways the people of the 
overseas regions will have a greater 
voice in their government than before 
the war: 

(1) Many areas have received greater 
rights of local self-government. Most 
regions now select local assemblies, 
composed partly of Europeans and 
partly of natives. 

(2) The overseas regions choose 144 
of the 934 members of the French Par- 
liament. This is five times the number 
of overseas members in the Parliament 
of pre-war France. 

(3) Overseas France also has special 
representation in a new body, the “As- 
sembly of the French Union.” Its mem- 
bers were elected this fall. Half are 
from the homeland of France and half 
from the overseas regions and Asso- 
ciated States. Most of the overseas mem- 
bers were elected by the new local as- 
semblies of the various colonies. The 
Assembly of the French Union will give 
advice on colonial problems to the 
National Assembly. The National As- 
sembly is the branch of the French 
Parliament which makes all laws both 


for France and for the French Union. 


Only time will tell whether this plan 
of “French Union” will be enough to 
hold France’s great empire together. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


STARRED * WORDS 


mechanized (mék a nizd) — An adjec- 


tive which .describes the application of 
machinery to production. Since the In- 
dustrial 


Revolution ways of producing 


| things have become increasingly mech- 


anized. For example, shoes used to be 
made »y hand with simple tools. Today 


| almost all shoes are manufactured by ma- 


Write answer on line to left of ques- | 


chine. 


techniques (ték néks) —A noun. Tech- 


| niques are detailed ways of doing things. 
| Farm techniques have changed greatly in 
| the last 100 years. Wheat used to be cut by 
| hand with a scythe. Today, on large farms, 
| machinery such as harvesters and combines 
| are used. 


Contracts (kén trakts) —A noun which 


lawyers use frequently. It describes a bar- 
gain in which one person promises to do 
something in exchange for something else 
which is promised to him. 


Bi 


Worth Repeatin 


High spots from magazines 


“Whut's Inside the Earth” 

Science is making a road-map for, 
journey no man has ever taken. It is th 
4,000-mile trip from where you stanj 
to the center of the earth. 

The deepest mines are less than typ 
miles deep. Borings for wells have gon 
as far down as three miles. Science hy 
found a way to explore the vast m 
man’s land beyond those depths, say 
Science Illustrated. 

Our earth seems solid under foot. Ye 
we live on a thin crust floating on; 
seething cauldron of molten rock an 
metal. That crust is about 22 mila 
thick. In comparison with the size of the 
earth, that’s no thicker than an egg 
shell, Farther down are layers of basal. 
tic glass, molten rock, and finally (» 
scientists believe) a core of molten 
metal 2,000 miles thick. 

How do scientists explore thes 
depths? Different materials conduct ¥: 
brations differently. The seismograph 
traces the path of earthquakes. and 
other shock waves. By “reading” the 
various shock patterns shown by the 
seismograph, scientists get a clue to the 
kinds of materials at various levels. 

What happens to materials deep in 
side the earth? To find out, scientists 
squeeze samples of materials at the high 
pressures known to prevail inside the 
earth. The results are surprising. For 
instance, one such “squeeze play” pro 
duced ice that wouldn’t melt at less 
than 370 degrees Fahrenheit — twice a 
hot a temperature as boiling water. 


“These Dogs Count Sheep!” 
There’s a shortage of farm help thew 
days — but farmers can get trained dog 
who are able to do man-sized jobs i 
handling livestock. 
Dewey Jontz of Altoona, Iowa, breeds 
and trains “Border Collies” for this 
work, says Popular Mechanics. This 
type of dog came originally from Scot 
land. “For centuries the Scottish shep- 
herds have been breeding dogs for 
only one quality — ‘workability.’ The 
result is a highly-specialized dog that 
instinctively loves commands and # 
eager to obey,” says the article. 
Untrained Border Collie pups sell for 
about $50, They quickly learn to work 
with poultry, sheep, and cattle. When 
raised from pups, they make fine pes 

































and are gentle with children. 
At least one Border Collie is in i 
movies. Ross, a dog of that breed, 
played in Bob, Son of Battle, and ott 
productions. 4 
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SAE Fades in): A merry Christ- 
has, Uncle! God save you! 
™ Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! 

Frep: Christmas a humbug, Uncle? 
You don’t mean that, I'm sure! 

Scrooce: I do! Out upon merry 
Christmas! What’s Christmastime to 
you but a time for paying bills without 
money; a time for finding yourself a 
year older, and not an hour richer; a 
time for balancing your books and hav- 
ing every item in ’em through a round 
dozen of months presented dead against 
you? If I had my will, every idiot who 
goes about with “Merry Christmas” on 
his lips should be boiled with his own 
pudding, and buried with a stake of 
holly through his heart! He should! 

Frep: Uncle! 

Scrooce: Nephew, keep Christmas 
your own way, and let me keep it in 
mine. 

Frep: Keep it! But you don’t keep 
it! 


This play reprinted by permission of the 
author and 7. Copyright, 1946, by 
Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. Pamphlet copies of the 
text may be obtained, at 50 cents each, 
from Walter H. Baker Company. 
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Scrooce: Let me leave it alone, theal 
Much good may it do you! Much good 
it has ever done youl a 

Frep: There are many things from 
which I might have derived good, by 
which I might have profited, I dare ~ 
say, Christmas among the rest. But I © 
am sure I have always thought of Christ- | 
mastime as a good time; a kind, for- ~ 
giving, charitable, pleasant time; and 
I say, God bless it! 

Bos: Amen! a 

Scrooce: Let me hear another sound ~ 
from you, Bob Cratchit, and you'll keep — 
your Christmas by losing your situation! ~ 
As for you, nephew, you're quite @ 
powerful speaker, sir; I wonder you 
don’t go into Parliament. j 

Frep: Don’t be angry, Uncle. Come! ~ 
Dine with us tomorrow. : 

Scrooce: I — I'll see you in — cs 

Frep: But why? Why, UncleP 

Scrooce: Why did you get married, 
nephew? 

Frep: Because | fell in lovel 

Scrooce: Because you fell in’ lovel  ~ 
Good afternoon! 4 

Frep: Nay, Uncle, but you neyer | 
came to see me before that happened. 
Why give it as a reason for not coming 
now? a 

Scrooce: Good afternoon! td 

Frep: I am sorry, with all my heart, 
to find you so resolute. But I have made 
the trial in homage to Christmas and 
I'll keep my Christmas humor to the ~ 
last. So, a merry Christmas, Unclel 

Scrooce: Good afternoon! “ 

Frep: And a merry Christmas to you, ~ 
Bob Cratchit! i 

Bos: A merry Christmas, sir! God © 
bless it! 2 

Scrooge: Bah! Humbug! ~ a 

So.icrror (Voice fades in): Beg par 
don, sir, but is this Scrooge and Mar 
ley’s? <a 

Scrooce: It is! 

Souicrron: Have I thé pleasure of 
addressing Mr. Scrooge or Mr. Marley? ~ 

Scrooce: Jacob Marley has beem ~ 
dead these seven years. He died seven 
years ago this very night. 

So.icrror: At this festive season ‘ 
the year, Mr. Scrooge, it is more t 
usually desirable that we should 
some slight provision for the poor 
destitute, who suffer greatly at 


present time. 
Sonococe: Are there no prisons? - 


my - 
be 














Sourcrror: Plenty of prisons, Mr. 
Scrooge. But a few of us are trying to 
raise a fund to buy the poor some meat 
and drink, and means of warmth. What 
shall I put you down for? 

Scrooce: Nothing! 

‘Soxicrror: You wish to be anony- 
mous, Mr. Scrooge? 
* Scrooce: I wish to be left alone! 
Since you ask me what I wish, sir, that 
is my answer. I don’t make merry my- 
“gelf at Christmas, and I can’t afford to 
make idle people merry. I help to sup- 
port the prisons and the workhouses — 
those who are badly off must go there! 

Soxicrror: Many can’t go there, sir, 
and many would rather die. 

Scrooce: If they would rather die, 
they had better do it, and decrease the 
surplus population. Good afternoon! 

Soxicrror (Fade out on the last of 
this speech): Good afternoon, Mr. 
Scrooge, and a merry Christmas to youl 

Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! (Pause) 
Here you, Bob Cratchit! 

Bos: Yes, sir. 

Scrooce: You'll want all day tomor- 
row, I suppose? 

Bos (Timidly): If it’s quite conven- 
ient, sir. 

Scrooce: It’s not convenient, and it’s 

"not fair! If I was to stop half a crown 
for it, you'd think yourself mightily ill- 
used, I'll be bound! 

Bos: Yes, sir. 

Scrooce: And yet you don’t think 
me ill-used, when I pay a day’s wages 

-for no work. 
*Bos: It’s only once a year, sir. 

Scrooce: A poor excuse for picking 
@ man’s pocket every twenty-fifth of 
December! But I suppose you must 
have the whole day. Be here all the 
earlier next morning! 

Bos: I shall indeed, sir. Good night, 
Mr. Scrooge, and a merry Christmas to 
you! 

Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! 

(A few measures of Christmas music 
fade in and, after ten seconds, fade 
down and out. Pause.) 

(Sound effect. First, a single bell 
tings; this peal is taken up by several 
bells, and continues for a few second. 
Stop. The sound of a chain being 
@ragged over the floor fades in, be- 
comes very near, and stops. Pause.) 

© Scrooce (Terrified): A ghost! I know 
him! Marley’s ghost! (Coldly) How now! 

What do you want with me? 

Martrey’s Guost: Much! 

Scrooce: Who are you? 

Maar.ey’s Guost: In life I was your 
partner, Jacob Marley. 
4 Scroocre: Mercy! Dreadful appari- 
| tion, why do you trouble me? Who do 
spirits walk the earth, and why do they 
-- @ome to me? 

>> Mantey’s Guost: It is required of 
‘every man that the spirit within him 





should walk abroad among his fellow- 
men; and if that spirit goes not forth in 
life, it is condemned to do so after 
death. In life my spirit never roved be- 
yond the narrow limits of our money- 
changing hold; and weary journeys lie 
before me! 

Scrooce: Seven years dead. And 
traveling all the time? You might have 
got over a quantity of ground in seven 
years. 

Mar.ey’s Guost: O blind man, blind 
man! Not to know that no space of re- 
gret can make amends for one life’s 
opportunities misused! Yet I was like 
this man; I once was like this man! 

Scrooce (Faltering): But you were 
always a good man of business, Jacob. 

Makr.ey’s Guost: Business! Mankind 
was my business; but hear me! My 
time is nearly gone! I cannot tell you 
all I would. A very little time is per- 
mitted me. I cannot rest, I cannot stay, 
I cannot linger anywhere! Hear mel! 

Scrooce: I will. But don’t be flowery, 
Jacob, pray! 

Mar.ey’s Guost: I am here tonight 
to warn you that you have yet a chance 
and hope of escaping my fate. A chance 
and hope of my procuring, Ebenezer! 

Scrooce: You were always a good 
friend to me, Jacob. Thank’ee. 

Mar.ey’s Guost: You will be haunt- 
ed by three spirits. 

Scrooce: Is that the chance and 
hope you mentioned, Jacob? I—I think 
I'd rather not! 

Mar.ey’s Guost: Without their vis- 
its, you cannot hope to shun the path 


*] tread. Expect the first tomorrow 


night, when the bell tolls one. Expect 
the second on the next night at the 
same hour. The third, upon the next 
night, when the last stroke of twelve 
has ceased to vibrate. Look to see me 
no more. And for your own sake, re- 
member what has passed between us! 
(Christmas fades in and, after five 
seconds, fades down and out. Clock 
strikes a deep, dull, hollow one. Pause. 
Whirring sound fades in and stops.) 
Scrooce: Are you the spirit, sir, 
whose coming was foretold to me? 
Guost OF THE Past: I am! 





Scrooce: Who and what are 


Guost OF THE Past: I am the Ghost 
of Christmas Past. Your past. The 


things that you will see with me are 
shadows of the things that have been; 
they will have no consciousness of us, 

Scrooce: What business brings you? 

Guost OF THE Past: Your welll 
Rise, and walk with mel 

Scrooce (In supplication): Not out 
of the window, Spirit! I am mortal, and 
liable to fall! 

Guost OF THE Past: Bear but a 
touch of my hand upon your heart, and 
you shall be upheld! Come! (Pause) 

(Violin and piano fade in softly play. 
ing “Sir Roger de Coverley” — the mu- 
sic continues to play softly underneath 
the dialogue until the music cue.) 

Guost OF THE Past: Do you know 
this office, Ebenezer Scrooge? 

ScroocE: Know it! I was apprenticed 
here! And there’s old Fezziwig. Bless 
his heart, it’s Fezziwig, alive againl 
(Pause) And there’s Dick Wilkins, to be 


sure! My old fellow-apprentice, bless me,’ 


yes. There he is. Fezziwig was much 
attached to me and Dick. Dear, dear! 
(Pause. Reminiscently) What parties we 
had in this office on Christmas Eve! 
And old Fezziwig and Mrs. Fezziwig 
— they always danced top couple in the 
Sir Roger de Coverley, just as they're 
doing it there now. Those were happy 
times, Spirit! And how very grateful 
we all were to old Fezziwig for those 
Christmas Eves! 

GuosT OF THE Past: A small matter 
to make these silly folks so full of grat- 
itude. 

Scrooce: A small matter, Spirit? 

Guost OF THE Past: Old Fezziwig 
spent but a few pounds of your mortal 
money — three or four, perhaps. Is that 
so much, that he deserves this praise? 

ScrooceE: It isn’t that, Spirit. He had 
the power to render us happy or un- 
happy; to make our service light or bur- 
densome; a pleasure or a toil. Say that 
his power lies in words and looks; in 
things so slight and insignificant that it 
is impossible to add and count ’em up; 
what then? The happiness he gives is 
quite as great as if it cost a fortune. 
(Pause) 

GuosT OF THE Past: What's the mat- 
ter, Scrooge? 

Scrooce: Oh — nothing particular. 

GuosT OF THE Past: Something, | 
think. 

Scrooce: No, no! I should like to be 
able to say a word or fwo to my clerk 
just now. That’s all. 

GHOST OF THE Pas?: My time grows 
short! Come with me! Quick! 

(Music cue. Dance music fades down 
quickly, and cuts out.) (Pause.) 

Guost OF THE Past: Do you know 
this scene, Scrooge? 


(Continued on page 26) 
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+ How to buy a Christmas camera... 
e been; . 





Who’s it for? A beginner? Someone who already has the “bug” 
and wants a camera that’s a little more advanced? Or the ace 
who really knows his stuff... and has his sights set \high? 
At your Kodak dealer’s, you’ll find a model that rates 
tops with any of them. So grab your Christmas list. 
We’re going shopping. 
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wide I. Simple little Brownie Cameras...the Baby Brownie 
veal Special and the ‘“Targets.”’ Ideal for beginners, they 
make swell snaps for those whose photography sim- 
r those mers down to “see it . . . shoot it.” 


2. Brownie Cameras with Flash Equipment. . . the 
Brownie Flash Six-20; Brownie Feflex, Synchro 
Model. Also for beginners, but that flash feature 

rit? puts them a notch ahead . . . puts picture-making 

on an anywhere, anytime, indoors-or-out basis. 


matter 
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ZZiwig 
mortal 
aa Pretty Well Along? 
praise? 3. Kodak Folding Cameras... Kodak Vigilant Junior, 
Te had and three more advanced Vigilants . . . the old family 
or un- stand-bys brought right up to date. Simple ones... i 
or bur- and otherswith faster, more versatile shutters (some 
y that with built-in flash synchronization), keener lenses, 
ks; in and adjustable focusing. — (8 
re . 4. Kodak Miniatures . . . the Kodak Flash Bantam 
wade and the Kodak 35’s . . . little cameras that pack 
het lots of wallop when it comes to making good pic- And remember .. . anyone who gets a Kodak or. 
sess tures. The more serious fans go for these in a big Brownie camera for Christmas will want to start € 
way... and for travelers, especially, they’re swell. shooting pronto! So include a roll or two of Kodak 
e mat: Verichrome.. . the film that “‘gets” the picture. The 
All-Out Fan? famous Kodak Film Family includes Kodak Plus-X, 
ular. 
ing, I 5. The Kodak Reflex . . . a camera star to hitch your ge Pee an ice ath tar 
wagon to... the pop-up hood . . .,the big, brilliant bie th ‘ll “ete : 
p ee. te : : a big thrill ahead. A 
to be view-finder that ‘‘previews’’ pictures full image size 
, clerk . . araft of other wanted features. It costs more... EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
but it’s worth every penny. Rochester 4, N. Y. 
grows 


Note: Prices range from a few dollars for Brownie cameras, 
down to over a hundred for the finer Kodak cameras. But at any 
price .. . a Kodak-made camera is your money’s worth, plus. 
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HE big Yuletide prom is in the 
_ § offing. The date is set, and you're 
a set with a date. You should be 
" feeling as festive as the star on top 
of your Christmas tree. 
Except, you remind us, getting to 
the dance isn’t all. Once there, who 
dances with whom, when, and why? 


Q. At a dance is a boy expected to 
dance with his girl's friends? 

A. Yes. A school, class, or club 
dance is not the place for twosome tac- 
ties. When you take Donna out to dine 
and dance at the Majestic Hotel, it’s 
your private party. And you are ex- 
pected to devote yourself exclusively to 
Donna. But any dance sponsored by a 
group of your friends is a party-party. 
You shouldn’t go unless you intend to 
talk and dance with a number of the 
guests. Would you go to a party at 
Midge’s home and ignore all the com- 
pany but your favorite gal? We hope 
not. 


The rule books say you should dance 
the first and last dance with your date 
(and the “supper dance” if it’s that kind 
_ of an affair). You will probably want 
to claim two or three other dances with 


Donna, and this is permissible. But at , 


least half of your dances should be with 
other girls. Of course, you should see 
that Donna has a partner whenever you 
dance with someone else. 

The simplest way of arranging an ex- 
change of partners is to join another 

* couple at the end of a dance. Ask your 
friend Bob if he’d like to exchange a 
dance. Or you may simply say to Bob's 
date, “May I have the next dance, 
Ginny?” This is a cue for Bob to ask 
your date to dance. 

You shouldn’t dance only with those 
girls you know, either. If your chum 
Dirk has invited a girl from out-of-town 
to the prom, you should go out of your 
way to make her feel at home. 

It is Dirk’s responsibility to see that 
his date is introduced to all his friends. 
And when Dirk introduces his girl to 
you, courtesy demands that you imme- 
diately invite her to dance. 


Q. Our freshman class is having a 
Christmas tea dance. Since most of the 
members of our class do not date regu- 
larly, and since we want the whole class 
© to attend, we decided to make it a non- 

> dating affair. But now our dance com- 
mittee is getting cold feet. Suppose the 
boys just stand on one side of the room 
and the girls stand on the other. Can 


~ 














you give us any suggestions as to how 
we can get everyone to dance? 

A. Good for your committee for 
boosting the “dateless” dance! We've 
always thought high schools should have 
more of these. It’s a shame for half of 
the members of a class or club to miss 
out on all the dances just because they 
haven't a regular escort or are shy of 
asking for a date. 

However, the stag dance poses two 
problems for your dance committee: 
(1) the problem of keeping the side- 
lines depopulated and (2) the problem 
of keeping the few couples who are in 
the habit of dating from sabotaging the 
party by going off in exclusive little 
twosomes. (Not that we want you to 
put any obstacles in the path of true 
love. But you did announce this as a 
“dateless” affair. And if you let the two- 
somes take over, the others will feel 
uncomfortable. ) 

The best solution is for your dance 
committee to take charge of scrambling 
partners. Here are a few lively varia- 
tions on the old “grand march” idea 
that will get everyone into circulation: 

Autograph Program Cards. Give all 
the boys a card and a pencil. Tell them 
they have five minutes in which to se- 
cure the autographs of as many girls as 
possible. This serves as a mixer. Then 
when the rush is over, announce that 
the first name on each boy’s card is his 
partner for the first dance, the next 
name his partner for the second, etc. 

The autograph card will solve the 
partner problem for the whole dance. 
But, you may prefer to use a variety of 
“mixers.” We suggest the following: 

Musical Mixer. Prepare duplicate 
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slips containing the names of familiar 
tunes. One set of slips is passed out 
among the boys, the other to the girls, 
Then everyone must circulate humming 
his tune until he locates someone else 
humming the same tune. (No singing 
of words allowed.) The two people who 
are humming the same tune become 
partners for the next dance. 

Balloon Mixer. Secure im advance a 
list of all the girls who expect to come 
to the dance. Write their names on slips 
of paper and insert the slips in toy bal- 
loons. Inflate the balloons and place 
them in a net suspended from the ceil- 
ing. When you wish to effect a change 
of partners, release the balloons. The 
boys must scramble for them, burst 
them, and each dances with the girl 
whose name appears on his slip. 

States and Capitals. Pin a paper con- 
taining the outline of a state on each 
girls back. Give each boy a slip of 
paper containing the_name of a state 
capital. The boy whose slip reads Boise 
must go in search of Miss Idaho, and 
she becomes his partner. 

Famous Pairs. Compile a list of names 
of famous couples: Caesar and Cleo 
patra, Romeo and Juliet, Elizabeth and 
Essex, Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers, 
Jack and Jill, etc. Give the girls slips 
bearing women’s names, and boys those 
containing men’s names. Caesar then 
finds Cleo and dances with her. 

If you should have more boys than 
girls at your dance, or vice versa, you 
may want to have a few “robber” of 
“cut-in” dances. Announce that the cut 
ting will be done by whichever sex is in 
the majority. Some amusing variations 
on the straight “robber dance” are: 

The Lemon Dance. Give each unat- 
tached boy (or girl) a lemon. He may 
then hand the lemon to any boy on the 
dance floor and dance with that boy's 
partner. The lad who draws the lemon 
quickly passes it to someone else, ete. 

Broom Dance. This is like the lemon 
dance except that each unattached boy 
is given a broom to dance with. He 
dances up to a couple and trades his 
broom for a girl. The girl’s ex-partner 
then takes a whirl with the broom. 

When your party gets rolling, you 
won't need to supervise the swapping 
of partners for every dance. Once the 
group gets warmed up, they will wel- 
come the opportunity to choose their 
own partners for a few dances. But 
whenever you notice a lag in the fum 
be ready with another mixer. 3 
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(Bill Swiacki) 


N the sea, it’s Nimitz and Halsey. 

On the land, it’s Eisenhower and 

MacArthur. And in the air, it’s 
Rossides and Swiacki. 

Rossides (Gene) and Swiacki (Bill) 
play quarterback and end, respectively, 
for Columbia University. And if you 
want to commit suicide, just tell -a 
* Columbia fan that R. and S. are not 
the greatest forward-passing combina- 
tion in college football. 

Ask the Army team about Mr. Pass 
and Mr. Catch. After piling up 32 
straight victories over three and a half 
seasons, the Cadets bumped into R. 
and S. on October 25. Goodbye win- 
ning streak! 

Rossides completed 18 passes and 
Swiacki made eight sensational catches. 
One of Swiacki’s stabs in the end zone 
made even Gionfriddo’s famous catch 


© in the world series look like intramural 


Mr. Catch 






With Gene throwing and Bill catch- 
ing, Columbia knocked off seven of their 
nine opponents, winding up the season 
with five straight wins over big-time op- 
position. When last heard from, they 
were busy turning down a half-dozen 
Bow! bids. 

In the pictures on this page, Mr. 
Pass and Mr. Catch show you exactly 
how they do it. (They posed for these 
shots exclusively for Scholastic Maga- 
zines.) 

Let’s look at Rossides. Notice how 
he brings the ball up and back with 
both hands, assuring perfect control. 
He takes a skip-step forward (into a 
pocket formed by his protectors), cocks 
the ball behind his ear, and then whips 
it forward. 

Note the follow-through of his arm 
in the last picture. That bend in the 
hand indicates the powerful’ wrist ac- 
tion with which Rossides releases the 


Mr. Pass 


(Gene Rossides) 





ball—the secret of good passing. 

Now for a quick glance at Swiacki. 
He is shown demonstrating the button- 
hook type of maneuver —one of his 
favorite stunts. 

After running straight down the 
field for about eight yards, he comes 
to a sudden stop and wheels sharply 
to face the passer. The ball is delivered 
fast, head high. 

Note how Swiacki keeps his hands 
up from the moment he starts pivoting. 
This enables him to reach for the ball 


instantly. 


Rossides is a small, solidly built 160-" 


pounder who hails from Erasmus Hall 
High School (Brooklyn, N. Y.). Swi 
acki, a Southbridge, Mass., product, is 
a lean six-foot-three-inch giant of 190 
pounds. 


Both are honor students at Colum _ 


bia, the gem of the Hudson River. 
—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Edit 
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§ tracks almost triple a plane’s braking power! 





landing gear makes 


¢ “Miles from the next airfield ... got to set down, 
fast .. . how’s that. pasture below —mushy?... 
never mind, just so it’s flat... this new landing 
gear will pull us through!” 


¢ Thanks to American inventive genius, pilots of 
the Air Force’s heavy aircraft will be able to land 
on pastureland, soft dirt, mud or sand, then take 
off again! This remarkable tractor-like under- 
carriage puts only one-third as much pressure.on 
the ground as the regular wheel-type gear. The 
Air Force has proved its worth on a huge Fairchild 
C-82 Packet, the 54,000-pound transport you see 
on this page. All three tracks fold into the fuselage 
when the plane is in flight. 


»* Imagine how this invention could help blaze 
trails into territories long inaccessible! A C-82 
could drop a bulldozer by parachute, then hover 
around for 30 or 40 minutes while an entirely suit- 
able landing strip is roughed out of the terrain 
below. The strip could be shorter, too, for these 


The Air Force’s new track-type 


pavement out of pastureland 






























e Young men who choose a career in the U. 8. Air © 
Force share the thrills of research and discoveries 
such as this. Its men are always searching for new 
ways to make air travel faster, safer, more effet= 7 
tive in case of emergency. The U.S. Air Force is © 
inspiring young men to greater endeavor, building be 
the leaders of tomorrow. After graduation, it’s ag 
great career for the most ambitious and adven- ~ 
turous of American youth. Read more about it © 
in the free booklet, Getting Up in the World of © 
Aviation. ; 
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U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
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Please send me a copy of the Air Force’s new, FREE B: 
booklet, Getting Up in the World of Aviation. 
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Better hurry. Christmas is almost 
_ here. Stop in at the nearest pen counter 
with your dad. Try an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. From Esterbrook’s 33 
renewable point styles choose the one 
that’s right for you. See how easy it is 
to put the point im this pen... and 
how quickly you can get a new point 
im case of damage. 


Maybe he'll even match the pen with 
one of those marvelous Esterbrook 
“Push” Pencils . . . particularly when he 
sees how smart and practical you’ve 
been in choosing a pen especially approved 
for school use. Pen. . . $1.50 and $2.00. 
Matching pencil . . . $1.75. 


The Right Point for the Way You Write 


NUMBERED 
3 POINT STYLES 











TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


MUMEGENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
Darryl Zanuck. Directed by Elia 
Kazan.) 


The Editors have chosen 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s Gentleman’s Agreement as 
their Movie-of-the-Month for Decem- 
ber. Yes, Laura Hobson’s best-selling 
novel about’ anti-Semitism has been 
made into a first-rate dramatic film. And 
for our money, the film treatment of 
the problem has even more conviction 
than Miss Hobson’s book had. 

Why? Our guess is that Elia Kazan 
is a better director than Miss Hobson 
is a writer. Miss Hobson had a fine 
idea in her book, but her characters 
weren't always convincing and her style 
of writing was a little forced. Kazan, 
on the other hand, has as thorough an 
understanding of his medium as any- 
one in Hollywood today. (He directed 
last year’s Boomerang, as well as All 
My Sons, the critics’ nomination for the 
best play produced on Broadway last 
year.) In addition, Kazan here has at 
his command a cast composed of some 


of the best actors 

in Hollywood who rary 
——J 
= ra 


are acting at their = 
very best (Gregory 4 
Peck, Dorothy Mc- = = 
Guire, John Gar- & MNovie of the ot 
field, Anne Revere, e Month S 
and Dean Stock- 4 


EANOVTEOR THE MO\THEA 


Movie - of -the-Month 
Seal for December is 
awarded to 20th 
Century-Fox for Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement. 


well). 

As you probably 
know, Gentleman’s 
Agreement is about 
anti-Semitism 
among “nice peo- 
ple.” It’s not about Nazi fanatics who 
talk openly about wholesale murder of 
the Jewish people. It’s not even particu- 
larly about those stupid people who go 
about calling Jews yids or kikes, and 
telling vicious jokes about the Jew. 
Gentleman’s Agreement goes after a 
group of offenders who don’t shout and 
who don’t practice violence, but who 
nevertheless encourage race prejudice. 
They are the people who won't let Jews 
join their clubs, stay in their hotels, 
visit their summer camps, buy homes 
in their towns, enter their colleges, or 
work in their firms. No, they don’t 





shout, these fellows. They just engage 








Writer (Gregory Peck) explains anti- 
Semitism to son (Dean Stockwell). 


in a quiet conspiracy (the “gentleman's 
agreement”) to keep all Jews from 
enjoying the full privileges of living in 
a democracy. 

No one can see this film and not be 
a lot wiser about race prejudice. No 
one can see the film and not have a 
much clearer picture of what he as an 
individual can and should do to wipe 
out this evil disease. 

You might think a film would have 
to get up on a soapbox to make the 
points that this film makes. But Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement doesn’t preach, 
and this is its chief merit. It has incor- 
porated all its relentless examination of 
anti-Semitism into a dramatic story. It 
is the story of Phil Green (Gregory 
Peck), a crusading writer assigned to 
write a series of articles on anti-Semi- 
tism for a liberal magazine. How Phil 
goes about this, and how he learns for 
himself what prejudice is and how it 
operates is one half of the story. The 
other half is concerned with Phil's fall 
ing in love with a girl. The girl (Doro 
thy McGuire) believes in fighting race 
prejudice (when, as the film points out, 
it is sponsored by Hitlers and Bilbos), 
but she herself is party to a “gentleman's 
agreement.” She has a long, hard strug- 
gle before she really comprehends the 
ideas for which Phil is fighting. 

Since an understanding of each other 
and each other’s ideals is the most im- 


portant problem two people considet | 
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® Possibly you will feel that the film’s 
Solution to the problem it poses is a 
Wttle unconvincing, that the girl over- 
comes her own prejudices more easily 
than people do in real life. You may 
doubt that the writer and girl will “live 
happily ever after.” And your skepti- 
dsm on this point would be justified. 
For it is difficult to eradicate prejudice 
overnight. 

But, at least, the film makers have 
made an effort to get at the heart of 
their problem, instead of stepping tim- 
idly around it. And they have made 
their characters struggle for a solution, 
instead of handing it to them on a sil- 
ver platter. For this, Producer Zanuck, 
Director Kazan, and Miss Hobson de- 
serve great credit. If everyone ap- 
proached this problem as forthrightly 
as the people responsible for this film, 
we could lick the nasty discrimination 
that exists in our country. 

The appearance of such films as 
Crossfire and Gentleman’s Agreement, 
at a time when the nation is reading 
the report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil] Rights, is very encouraging. 
It shows that some Americans, at least, 
are determined to live up to those fine 


¥¥Body and Soul. “Wild Harvest. “Night- 
mare Alley. “The Foxes of Harrow. “Un- 
conquered. “Forever Amber. “Green Dol- 


Pipit. ““The Unfinished Dance. 









































































YOU KNOW THIS 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT IS GREAT 
STUFF WHEN You 
FIGHTING 






































Good enough to dream about—and 
twice as good to eat...that’s Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat! It’s the satisfying 
kind of whole wheat cereal that 
real red-blooded fellows like and 
need! Crunchy-good with milk or 
fruit... hearty-flavored hot or cold © 
—and a snap for Mom to fix. Always 
ask for Nabisco Shredded Wheat— 


the original Niagara Falls product, 





















































J SHINOLA 


3 scientific combination 
helps keep shoes 
looking longer. 


$Shinola’ 
of oily woxes 
flexible—and new- 
Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy- For good — 
ing and longer wear —KEEP "EM 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 





























HANDY HELPER'S 
JINGLE 
QU/Z N216 


When e’er you 
have a gift 

to wrap, 
What items 
should you 
have on tap? 
What costs a 
tiny bit, 

and yet 
Makes gifts 
just twice as 
nice to get? 
























Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
(Continued from page 18) 


Scrooce: Yes; again it is myself, 
with one I loved. I was a young man 
on that fatal day, Spirit! ; 

(Music plays softly “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes” underneath the 
following dialogue.) 

Guost OF THE Past: Listen to what 
they say! 

Gir: It matters little to you, Ebene- 
zer, very little. Another idol has dis- 
placed me; and if it can comfort you 
in time to come, I think it no just cause 
to grieve. 

YouTHFuL Scrooce: What idol has 
displaced you? 

Girt: A golden one. You fear the 
world too much. I have seen your no- 
bler aspirations fall off one by one, un- 
til the master-passion, gain, engrosses 
you. Have I not? 

Youturut Scroocg: What then? 
Even if I have grown so much wiser, 
what then? I am not changed toward 
you. Have I ever sought release from 
our engagement? 

Girt: In words, no. Never. 

YouTHFuL Scrooce: In what, then? 





Grr: In a changed nature; in an 
altered spirit; in another atmosphere of 
life; another hope as its great end. If 
you were free today, tomorrow, can I 
believe that you would choose a dower- 
less girl? Do I not know that your re- 
pentence and regret would surely fol- 
low? I do; and I release you. With a 
full heart, for the love of him you once 
were. 

(Music fades down and cuts out.) 
GuosT OF THE Past: I told you these 
were the shadows of the things that 
have been. Do not blame me! 
Scrooce: Remove me! I cannot bear 
it. Haunt me no longer! 

(Lively music fades in on this last 
speech. Stop music after five seconds. 
Whirring sound fades up and in; con- 
tinue for three seconds and cut out.) 
GuHost OF THE PresENT: Look up! 
Look up, and know me better, man! I 
am the Ghost of Christmas Present. 
Look upon me! YOU have never seen 
the like of me before! 

Scrooce: Never! 

Guost OF THE Present: Will you 
come forth with me, Ebenezer Scrooge? 
ScrooceE: Spirit, conduct me where 








you will. I went forth last night on com- 








pulsion, and I learnt a lesson 
working now. Tonight, if you 


aught to teach me, let me profit by it 


Guost oF THE Present: Touch my 
robe! 

(Lively Christmas music fades im, 
fades down and then continues dimin. 
uendo underneath the following dig. 
logue until the music cue.) 

GuHOsT OF THE PRESENT: Do 
know this home, Ebenezer Scrooge? 

ScroocEe: Why it’s my clerk’s home! 
It’s Bob Cratchit’s home! 

GuHosT OF THE PRESENT: Ay, Bob 
Cratchit’s house! Your clerk, Bob, who 
pockets on Saturdays but fifteen shil. 
lings! Yet the Ghost of Christmas Pres 
ent blesses his four-roomed house with 
the sprinklings of his torch! Listen! 
(Pause) 

Mrs. CratcHir: What has ever got 
your precious father, then? And Tiny 
Tim! And Martha warn’t as late last 
Christmas day, by half an hour! 

Peter: Here’s Martha, Mother! Hu. 
rah! That’s such a goose, Marthal 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Why bless you 
heart alive, my dear, how late you arel 
Well, never mind, so long ‘as you are 
come. Sit ye down before the fire, my 
dear, and have a warm. Lord bless yel 

Peter: No, No! There’s Father and 
Tiny Tim coming! Hide, Martha, hide! 

Bos (Fades in): Why, where's our 
Martha? 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Not coming, Bob! 

Bos: Not coming! — Not coming up- 
on Christmas day! 

MartTHa (Laughingly): Ym_ here, 
Father! 

Bos: Martha! 

Mrs. Cratcuir: And how did Tiny 
Tim behave, Bob? 

Bos: As yood as gold, and betterl 
You know, he told me, coming home, 
that he hoped the people saw him in 
the church, because he was a cripple, 
and it might be pleasant to them to 
remember, upon Christmas day, who 
made the lame beggars walk and blind 
men see. 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Is the punch ready, 
Bob? 

Bos: It is, and for the first toast Il 
give you Mr. Scrooge, the Founder of 
the Feast! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: The Founder of the 
Feast indeed! I wish I had him herel 
I'd give him a piece of my mind to feast 

upon, and I hope he’d have a good 
appetite for it! 

Bos: My dear, the children! Christ- 
mas day! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: It should be Christ- 
mas day, I’m sure, on which one drinks 
the health of such an odious, stingy, 
hard, unfeeling man as Mr. Scrooge. 


You know he is, Robert! Nobody knows 


it better than you do, poor fellow! 
Bos: My dear, Christmas day. 
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> Mas, Crarcurr: I'll drink his health 


"for your sake, Robert, not for his! Long 


life to him! A merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year! He'll be very merry 
and very happy, I have no doubt! 

Bos: Come, a merry Christmas to us 
all, my dears. God bless us! 

Trxy Trim: God bless us, every one! 

(Stop music. Pause. Clock tolls twelve. 
Whirring sound fades up and in. Pause.) 

ScroocE: I am in the presence of the 
Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come? 

GHost OF THE Future: You are! 

Scrooce: Ghost of the Future! I fear 
you more than any specter I have seen! 
But, as I know your purpose is to do 
me good, and as I hope to live to be a 
better man, I am prepared to bear you 
company with a thankful heart. 

Guost OF THE Future: Follow me! 

Scrooce: Lead on! Lead on! The 
night is waning fast, and it is precious 
time to me, I know. Lead on, Spirit! 

GHOST OF THE FuTuRE: Stop here on 
this corner, and listen. (Pause) 

Finst Man (Voice fades in): No, I 
don’t know much about it either way. 
Ionly know he’s dead. 

Seconp Man: When did he die? 

Fist Man: Last night, I believe. 

SzeconD Man: What has he done 
with his money? 

Fmst Man: I haven’t heard. He 
hasn’t left it to me, that’s al] J know! 
Bye-bye! (Pause) 

Guost OF THE FuTuRE: Follow me, 
Ebenezer Scrooge, to yet another scene! 

Woman (Voice fades in): Look here, 
old Joe, here’s @ chance! 

Joe (Eagerly): What have you got 
to sell? What have you got to sell? 

Woman: Half a minute’s patience, 
Joe, and you shall see! Every person has 
a right to take care of themselves! He 
always did! If he had been natural in 
his lifetime, he’d have had somebody 
to look after him when he was struck 
with Death, instead of lying gasping out 
his last there, alone, by himself! 

Joz: It’s the truest word that was ever 
spoke, it’s a judgment on him! (Short 
pause) What do you call this? Bed 
curtainsP 

Woman: Ah! Bed curtains! Don’t 
drop that oil upon the blankets, now! 

Joz: His blankets? 

Woman: Whose else do you think? 
He isn’t likely to take cold without em, 
I dare say! 

Scroocre: I see, I see! The case of 
this unhappy man might be my own. 
My life tends that way now. Spirit, let 
Me see some tenderness connected with 
a death, or this dark chamber, Spirit, 
will be forever present to me! 

Guost oF THE Future: Follow mel! 
(Pause ) 

Scnooce: Bob Cratchit’s home again! 


But why are they all so quiet? What's 


the boy is reading? 







































..-and it’s no wonder! After all, sports 
gear with the Wilson name is America’s 
top choice, because it’s played and endorsed 
by many of the greatest stars! Take a tip 
from leading coaches and players * 
everywhere. Play Wilson and you play the best! 
To make sure you'll get your Wilson 

gift by Christmas, you'd better tip o Y 
off Mom or Dad right now. er > 
Here are a few swell sugges- oil 

tions and you'll find more in 
your Wilson Dealer's store! 
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recommended by experts; it does everything 


you require of a fine spotting scope on the 
rifle range. Also excellent for general long- 
fange observation. 

SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S 
No sales of factory 


Catalog on request 





8812 St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 
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simple electrical experiments you 
> perform yourself. ite an 
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ime - physics’ ORDER a. TODAY 
YOURSELF AND FOR ALL BOYS ON YOUR 
LIST. Immediate ag pee “peters 
sales tax if you live in Ohio. — 
GRANVILLE SALES COMPANY 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 
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(The quiet music of a Christmas 
hymn plays softly underneath the fol- 
dialogue to the music cue.) 

Peter (Reading): “And he took a 
little child, and set him in the midst of 
them.” What’s the matter, Mother, why 
have you stopped your needlework? 

Mrs. Cratcuir: The color hurts my 
eyes. There, now they’re better again. 
It makes them weak to work by candle- 
light; and I wouldn’t show weak eyes 
to your father when he comes home. 
It must be near his time. 

Peter: Past it, rather. But I think he 
has walked a little slower than he used, 
since Tiny Tim is gone, Mother. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: I have known him 
walk, with Tiny Tim upon his shoulder, 
very fast indeed! 

Peter: And so have I, often! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: But Tiny Tim was 
very light to carry, and his father loved 
him so, that it was no trouble. Ah, 
there’s your father at the door! 

Bos (Fade in): Hello, Mother. Hello, 
Peter! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: You're late, dear. 
You went to the grave today, Robert? 

Bos: Yes, my dear. I wish you could 
have gone. It would have done you 
good to see how green a place it is. But 
you'll see it often. I promised Tiny Tim 
that I would be there on a Sunday. 
My little child! 

(Fade out on this speech and broken 
sobs. Fade out music.) 

ScrooceE: Specter, something informs 
me that our parting moment is at hand. 
I know it, but I know not how. Before 


‘| you leave me, answer me one question. 


Are these the shadows of things that 
will be, or are they shadows of the 
things that may be only? 

GuHOsT OF THE FuTuRE: Men's courses 
will foreshadow certain ends, to which, 
if persevered in, they must lead. But if 
the courses be departed from, the ends 
will change. 

Scrooce: Say that it is thus with 
what you show me! Spirit! Heag me! 
I am not the man I was. I will not be 
the man I must have been but for this 
intercourse. Why show me this, if I am 
past all hope? Assure me that I yet may 
change these shadows you have shown 
me by an altered life! (Pause) I will 
honor Christmas in my heart, and try to 
keep it all the’ year! I will live in the 
Past, the Present, and the Future! I 
will not shut out the lessons that they 
teach! 

(Sound effect. Into the last part of 
the above speech fade up the sound of 
church bells pealing. Continue loudly 
for a few seconds, and then fade down 
and peal intermittently underneath fol- 
lowing dialogue to the Sound Cue.) 

Scrooce: Why it’s morning! It’s a 
clear, bright day, and I am in my own 
room! 








(Sound effect. Window opens.) 

Scrooce (Calls out): Hallo! F 
there! What’s today? 

Boy (From a distance): Eh? 


Scrooce: What’s today, my fing 
fellow? 

Boy (Nearer): Today! Why its 
CHRISTMAS DAY! 

Scrooce: It’s Christmas day! | 
haven't missed it! Hallo there, my fine 
fellow! ; 

Boy: Hallo! 


Scrooce: Do you know the Poulter. 
er’s, in the next street at the corner? 

Boy: I should hope I did! 

Scrooce: An intelligent boy! A re 
markable boy! Do you know whether 
they've sold the prize turkey that was 
hanging up there? Not the little prize 
turkey — the big one? 

Boy: What! The one as big as me? 

Scrooce: What a delightful boy, Its 
a pleasure to talk to him! Yes, my buck! 

Boy: It’s hanging there now! 

ScrooceE: Is it? Go and buy it! 

Boy: Walk-ER! 

ScroocE: ‘No, no, I am in earnest, 
Go and buy it, and tell ’em to bring tt 
here, that I may give the man the direc- 
tion where to take it. Come back with 
the man, and I'll give you a shilling, 
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Be beck with him in less than Sve 


i and I'll give you half a crown! 


wh 


“(To himself) Tl send it to Bob Crat- 


chit’s! He shan’t know who sends it. 
It’s twice the size of Tiny Tim! 

(Old Christmas air fades in, plays for 
ten seconds, and then fades down and 
gut. Pause. Sound effect. Clock strikes 
nine, Pause. ) 

Scrooce (Gleefully): He’s late! The 
day after Christmas, and Bob Cratchit’s 
late for work! Ah, there he comes. 
(Pause. Gruffly) Hallo! What do you 
mean by coming here at this time of 
day, Bob Cratchit? 

Bos: I am very sorry, sir; I am 
behind my time! 

Scrooce: You are? Yes! I think you 
are! Step this way, if you please, sir! 

Bos: It’s only once a year, sir. I was 
making rather merry yesterday, sir. 

ScroocE: Now, I'll tell you what, my 
friend. I am not going to stand this sort 
of thing any longer! And therefore I 
am about to aise your salary! A merry 
Christmas, Bob! (Earnestly) A merrier 
Christmas, Bob, my good fellow, than 
Ihave given you for many a year! I'll 
raise your salary, and endeavor to assist 
your struggling family, and we shall 
discuss your affairs this very afternoon, 
over a Christmas bowl of smoking 
bishop, Bob! Make up the fires, and 
buy a second coal scuttle before you 
dot another “i,” Bob Cratchit! 

(Musical closing. Christmas music 
fades in on this last speech, and plays 
forte for a few seconds, then quickly 
changes to diminuendo, and so contin- 
wes underneath the dialogue of the 
dosing announcement.) 


CURTAIN 





Every Drop Counts 


Here’s an amusing story of the shal- 
low Missouri in the early days. A river 
steamer was attempting to scrape its 
way over a treacherous sand bar. Her 
engines were straining, her paddle 
wheels wete churning madly, and every 
member of the crew was holding his 
breath as the vessel crept inch by inch 
over the bar. 

A “woodhawk” living in a solitary 
cabin on the riverbank chose this mo- 
ment to come to the stream’s edge for 
a pail of water. As he turned away 
with a brimming pail, his action caught 
the captain’s eye. 

“Hey,” roared the fuming skipper, 
“you put that water back!” 


Joseph P. Brennan. Magazine Digest 


All This and Heaven, Too! 

This message appeared in a re- 
tent display ad: “Wanted, experienced 
bookkeeper; excellent salary, pleasant 
Working conditions; liberal employee's 
nt.” The firm advertising was a 
ary. 





Minneapolis Star Journal 








BOOKS YOU LIKE TO READ 


For books full of action, excitement, fun, danger . ..« : 
FOR FAMOUS BOOKS TO READ AND ENJOY... 


SEND FOR THE NEW 25c Scholastic-BANTAMS 


TAKE YOUR PICK OF THE 27 TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 





ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: Number 1, Twenty Grand, a col- 
lection of twenty outstanding short stories by such authors as Ring Lardner, 
Stephen Vincent Benet and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for students 
with classroom subscriptions to Scholastic Magazines. . 


Quantity TITLE 


1. TWENTY GRAND 
Short Stories 
. SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 
. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 
. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 
. BABBITT 
by Sinclair Lewis 
. A SAKI SAMPLER 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) 
. THREE HOSTAGES 
by John Buchan 
. DAVID HARUM 
by Edward Noyes Westcott 
. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 
CAPTAIN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 
11. GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 
SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 
LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 
SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 


TOTAL 





10. 








12. 








13. 


14. 








Quantity 























TITLE 


. GREEN MANSIONS 


by W. H. Hudson 


. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


by Mark Twain 


. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


by Rudyard Kipling 


. WIND, SAND AND STARS 


by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF 


CHINA 
Alice Tisdale Hobart 


. ONLY YESTERDAY 


by Frederick Lewis Allen 


. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 


LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


. ROGUE MALE 


by Geoffrey Household 


. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


by Arthur Train 


. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 


RNOWN 5 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 


. THIRTY SECONDS OVER 


TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 


. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 


by W. L. White 


. THIS IS THE NAVY 


edited by Gilbert Cant 
TOTAL 4 


All Titles 25¢ Each (except Twenty Grand). 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed with order 
unless order is to be billed to school authorities. 











Name 
SCHOLASTIC ee 
BOOKSHOP ; 
220 East 42nd St. City 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Zone 


State 
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Stacked Jury 


When the name of the plaintiff was 
called out in court, he stood up in the 
jury box, much to everyone’s amaze- 
ment. 

“What are you doing there?” snap- 
ped the clerk. 

“I was called to serve on the jury,” 
was the meek reply. 

“But you must have known you 
couldn’t sit on the jury and try your 
own case?” 

“I suppose so,” admitted the plain- 
tif ruefully. “I did think it was a bit 
of luck.” 


McCall Spirit 


Evolution 
Judge: “Your profession?” 
Witness: “Agricultural expert 
“What was your father?” 
“A farmer.” 
“And your grandfather?” 
“A peasant.” 


The Pointer Almanack 


Slip of the Wrist 

Henry Kaiser's wife was launching 
one of his mass-produced speedboats 
at their summer home. She swung the 
champagne bottle, but missed and 
bopped the industrialist where he 
keeps his million-dollar brain. He 
blinked, staggered, and came _ back 


with: “Darling, you missed the boat!” 
Quote 


Infant Prodigy 


Novelist Julian Hawthorne was fre- 
quently mistaken for his illustrious 
father, Nathaniel Hawthorne, author 
of The Scarlet Letter. One day a come- 
ly matron gushed to Julian: “My dear 
Mr. Hawthorne, I’ve just read The Scar- 
let Letter, and I think it is the most re- 
markable book you have ever written.” 

“It certainly is,” agreed Julian, “and 
it was written when I was only four 


years old.” 
Reader’s Scope 



































Boy's Life 


Postman’s Bluff : 


Apparently, dog owners — and dogs 
— consider letter carriers legal game. A 
postman we know tells this one: 

When I asked a lady, whose pet 
pooch nipped me in the calf, not to 
let the dog assault me again, she rea- 
soned that I was large enough to pro- 
tect myself against a tiny puppy. 

To end the argument, I quoted reg- 
ulations: “Restrain that canine, or come 
to the Post Office for your mail.” 

I stalked off after delivering the ul- 
timatum, and she called the Post Of- 
fice to see if I were telling the truth. 
Assured that I was correct, she at- 


tempted to continue the argument with | 


the clerk. He asked her why she could 
not keep the dog penned in the back 
yard. 

“Can’t think of that,” she snapped. 


“He kills our chickens.” 
American Legion 


Horrors! 


Latest bureaucrat story making the 
rounds in Washington concerns an effi- 
ciency expert who stalked into the of- 
fice of Petroleum and Oil-Shale Re- 
serves. He walked up to two clerks. 
He asked the first clerk, “What do you 
do here?” 

The clerk, fed up with red tape, 
buck-passing, forms, office politics, and 
above all, efficiency experts, answered: 
“I don’t do a thing!” 

The efficiency expert nodded, made 
a note, then asked the second clerk, 
“And you, what’s your job here?” 

The second clerk, a fellow sufferer, 
said, “I don’t do a thing, either.” 

The efficiency expert's ears perked 
up. “Hmmmm,” he said, “duplication!” 

Pathfinder 


The Masculine Mind 

During her early Parliamentary days, 
Lady Astor was canvassing for signa- 
tures to a petition concerning Lord 
Milner, Viceroy of India. She stopped 
at the establishment of a grocer, who 
read the petition carefully and slowly. 

“And who might this fellow be?” he 
asked. 

“Our Indian Viceroy,” replied Lady 
Astor. 

“What’s a viceroy?” the man wanted 
to know. 

“A proconsul,” said her ladyship, and 
then explained the office in detail. 

The old fellow nodded comprehend- 
ingly, and then looked suddenly cau- 
tious. “You're not lettin’ the women 
sign this paper?” he asked. 

“Oh, of course not.” 

“That’s good!” he said with satis- 
faction, as he painfully scrawled his 
signature. “Women don’t know nothin’ 
about such things.” 


Classmate 























































SET #4.25* 


PEN ALONE #2.75* 
@ 12 Karat Gold Filled Cap 
@ 14 Karat Solid Gold Point — 
@ Exquisite Modern Design 
@ Superb Craftsmanship 

















Another Outstanding Value by 
AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN MANUFACTURER 


Other Sets #1.75 and *2.75 


Mt leading chain, drug, department 
and stationery stores 


WEAREVER 


Pacemaker want: 
©1947 David Kohn, Ing, 
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- Team captain... 


must improve or he won’t be eligible for the big game. 


What a spot for a champion. 


And what a spot for an Underwood Champion! Put this 


speedy portable typewriter on his desk . . . and watch 


the words fly. 


It’s amazing . . . the speed you can develop with a little 


practice. And the Champion inspires better work . . . 


helps you make a better impression on your instructors. 


You'll have more leisure for sports . . . 


with a Champion at 


your finger tips. You'll win the admiration of friends 


with your legibly-typed letters. You'll develop typing 


| Speed that will aid you in later business life. 


Dad will consider it a smart investment. Ask him to order 


you an Underwood Champion... Now! Your local 


E Underwood dealer will demonstrate it for you. 





nolan 
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Dept. S-2, One Park Avenue 


bhi 7 Stat for 2 Champion! 


and behind in his classwork. His marks 





© 1947 


For illustrated, descriptive folder, write to: 


Underwood Corporation 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Typewriters . .. Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


eee TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD : 
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OOLS FOR 


PaMPHLETs: Our Material Progress; 
Our Social Progress (You and Industry, 
41), both from Nat'l Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 19. Our 
Land and Resources (Vol. 11, No. 5, 
6); Libraries (Vol. 7, No. 5, *42); 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19, 
$0c each. America’s Schools (Education 
in Democratic Citizenship, Unit 16, 
8); The American Standard of Living 
(Problems in American Life, Unit 19, 
44); Nat'l Assn. of Sec. School Prin- 
dpals, 1201 — 16 St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
D. C., 30c each. 

Booxs: Rich Man, Poor Man, R. A. 
Goslin and O. P. Goslin (Harper, ’35). 
Capitalism the Creator, Carl Snyder 


PaMPHLETS: World Oil: Fact and 
Polioy (’44), Petroleum Industry Res. 
Fndtn., 122 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, 75c. 
Petroleum in the World (’46), Harrison 
Pub, Co., 32 S. 4th St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio, free. Oil (Vol. 11, No. 4, ’46), 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 18, 
8c. Oil— Today and Tomorrow, Brown, 
Hazlitt, and Fleming (43), Am. Econ. 
Fodtn., 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Write for recent free pamphlets: 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Booxs: Flowing Gold; .the Romance 
of Oil, J. J. Floherty (Lippincott, 45), 
$2.50. Wonders of Oil (illus. from offi- 


letter Writing . 


If your students think letters are dull 
~either to write or read — try them out 
on the stimulating fare below. 

Letrens: F.D.R.: His Personal Let- 
ters, Early Years, edited by Elliott 
Roosevelt (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, ’47), 
$5. Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
edited by Edward G. Johnson (Mc- 
Clurg, 16), $1.50. Treasury of the 
World's Great Letters, edited by M. 
Lincoln Schuster (Simon & Schuster, 
40), $8.75. Second Treasury of the 
Worlds Great Letters, edited by W. 





Brockway and B. K. Winer (Simon & 
Schuster, ’41), $3.75. 

Warrive Letters: This Way, Please; 
= Book of Manners, Eleanor Boykin 


TEACHERS 
TEACHERS 
SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


America’s Progress senor, tutor wa word Woon 


World Oil Industry 


(Macmillan, 40), $3.75. Problems in 
American Democracy, S. H. Patterson 
(Macmillan, 38), $1.88. Story of Hu- 
man Progress, an Introduction to Social 
Studies, L. C. Marshall (Macmillan, 
25), $1.60. Case for Democracy and 
Its Meaning for Modern Life, Ordway 
Tead (Association Press, 38), $1.25. 
American Way of Life; a History, Faulk- 
ner, Kepner, Tyler, Bartlett, and Hall 
(Harper, ’41), $2.20. 

Fim: United States. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 
45 min. Brit. Inf. Services. 

Recorpinc: The Victory of Democ- 
racy (Lest We Forget, Series III, No. 
26), 15 min., 33% rpm., loan, Inst. of 
Oral and Vis. Ed., New York 17. 


January 12 in Senior 
Social Studies Edition 


cial photographs and charts), Ann and 
Delmar Jackson (Dodd, 40), $2. Petro- 
leum Industry, Josephine Perry (Long- 
mans, "46), $2. Peace, Plenty and 
Petroleum, B. T. Brooks (Jacques Cat- 
tell Press, 44), $2.50. Our Oil Re- 
sources, edited by —. M. Fanning 
(McGraw-Hill, ’45), $4. Fightin’ Oil, 
Harold Ickes (Knopf, ’43), $1.75. Oil 
in the Earth, W. E. Pratt (Univ. of 
Kansas Press, ’44), $1.25. 

Firms: The Story of Oil. Prod. and 
dist. Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada. 16 mm. 
sd. b&w. 15 min., rent. Shell Oil Co., 
New York, has excellent films on petro- 
leum for loan; write for catalogue. 


January 19 in Senior 
English Edition 


(Macmillan, ’40), $1.40, pp. 93-127. 
Take a Letter Please; a Cyclopedia of 
Business and Social Correspondence, 
J. B. Opdycke (Funk, 37), $2.75. 
ArntTicLEs: Weekly issues of Practical 
English, 1946-1947, cover all phases of 
letter writing, business and social, “Last 
Glorious Adventure” (as told in letters), 
Richard Halliburton, Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 7, ’40). “Mark Twain, Business 
Man: Letters and Memoirs” (6 arti- 
cles), edited by S. C. Webster, Atlantic, 
June-Nov., "44. “Love Letters of Mark 
Twain,” edited by Dixon Wecter, At- 
lantic, Nov., ’47. “Teaching the Letter- 
pow Pattern,” John H. Treanor, 
J of Education, May, '46. 


let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effectiv 


Scholastic Magazines and th 


Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
December 15, 1947 


Social Studies: First-hand report om 
the International Trade Organization 
Conference in Havana, Cuba. Domestic 


‘Article — Should We Restore Rationing 


and Price Controls? 

All Classes: Student forum on Univer- 
sal Military Training; Inside Washington 
— General Omar Bradley; Democracy 
series — Free Labor. 

English Classes: Christmas story — 
Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus, by 
Louise Roedocker. Weekly Theme— 
The City. Excerpt from Sidney Kings- 
ley’s play, Dead End. Young Voices: 
Christmas poems. Grammar — Muscle- 
Bound Adjectives. 


~ 


January 5, 1948 
Social Studies: Opening of Regular 
Session of Congress; Council of Foreign 
Ministers Meets in London. 
English Classes: Theme — Factory, 





Leadership 


January 19 in 
Practical English 


PaMPHLETS: Youth and Your Com- 
munity (No. 108, ’45), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 10e., 
Here’s How It’s Done, Florence B, 
Widutis (’45), Postwar Inf. Exchange, 
41 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 7, $1. 

ARTICLEs: “Leading the School Lead- 
er,” American School Bd. Journal, Feb., 
46. “Leadership in Extra-Curricular 


.and Other Activities,” L. C. Halberstadt, 


School Activities, March, °45,. “Lead- 
ership and Recreation,” S. R. Slavson, 
Recreation, March, ’46. “Wanted Lead- 
ership,” D. Thompson, Ladies Home 
Journal, March, ’46. 

Booxs: Handbook for Youth, Merle 
E. Colby (Duell, 40), $2.50. Our 
Young Folks, Dorothy C. Fisher (Har 
court, Brace & Co., 43), $2.75. Chil 
dren Object, Sabra Holbrook (Viking 
Press, ’43), $3. 

Fus: Lessons in Living. Prod. and 
dist, Nat’] Film Bd. of Canada. sd. b&w, 


22 min. Rent or sale; students improve’ ~ 


a school. Castle Films’ “Problems of 
Supervision” series, prod. U. S. Office 
of Ed., shows practical leadership, Ask 
about Nos. OE 150, OE 151, OE 15 
OE 154, OE 157, OE 168, OE 169, — 









































The Key fo the 
Workings of Congress 





CONGRESS AT WORK 


A clear-cut explanation of our na- 
tional government removes the com- 
plicated legal front from Congress 
... takes students behind the scenes 
on Capitol Hill . . . shows them the 
human-interest side of lawmaking 
with such features as: 


FROM BILL TO LAW 
A play-by-play account in pictures 


A CONGRESSMAN’S LIFE... 
Is not (always) a happy one 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH CONGRESS 
VOICES OF THE PEOPLE 


These and many other entertaining 
chapters will give your students a 
vivid picture of how our Congress 
works. 


It’s a full 32 pages—SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE size—printed in two 
colors with dozens of charts, graphs 
and photographs. 


You'll want every student to have 
his own copy of ... 

CONGRESS AT WORK 
10c EACH FOR ORDERS OF TEN 
OR MORE... SINGLE COPIES 15c 

Indicate your classrom order 

on the coupon below. 

"TEAR OFF HERE—MAIL TODAY™ ™ ™ 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me_ copies of 
CONGRESS AT WORK. | enclose 
—_Check__Money Order for $__ 


Nome 


Address .. 








Off the Press | 


President and Congress, by Wilfred E. 
Binkley. Knopf, 1947, 312 pp., $4. 


The special session of Congress sum- 
moned by the President invites atten- 
tion to the relationship between the 
chief executive and the legislature. 
Professor Binkley, who teaches political 
science at Ohio Northern University, 
has met a current need with a serious 
historical analysis of the conflict be- 
tween two branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

In thoroughly readable, well-docu- 
mented prose, he has traced the con- 
nection between President and Congress 
from its origins in colonial practice to 
the Presidency in World War II. He 
has not avoided generalizations, nor has 
he been overwhelmed by the wealth 
of material on which he has drawn. 
Washington is described by Dr. Bink- 
ley as eminently qualified for the office 
by training as a large plantation, owner 
and experience with Congress when he 
was in the field. He was supported by 
Federalists who looked to a strong ex- 
ecutive as the instrument of commercial 
interests. Business interests have not, 
however, been consistent in their en- 
dorsement of strong executives. Since 
the days of Andrew Jackson they have 
preferred “safe” executives, according 
to the author. Lincoln, too, lost the con- 
fidence of Republican business interests 
when he “conducted himself as a trib- 
une of the people.” Presidents Jeffer- 
son, Tyler, Grant, Cleveland, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and others at lesser length, are 
evaluated in relation to Congress. Con- 
gressional leadership and clashing eco- 
nomic interests are part of the dramatic 
narrative. 

This is the kind of book which will 
help every American history teacher to 
understand the frequently misconceived 
relationship between branches of our 
Government. Superior readers in senior 
classes may well be assigned indi- 
vidual chapters for special reports. 


Peoples Speaking to Peoples, by Llew- 
ellyn White and Robert D. Leigh. 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
122 pp., $2. 


The Commission on Freedom of the 
Press has established beyond a doubt 
the independence of its judgments. Fi- 
nanced largely by a Time, Inc.-Bri- 
tannica grant, it has been critical of 
our mass media of communications and 
has offered numerous constructive pro- 
posals for its improvement. In the pres- 
ent slender and semi-technical volume, 


the Commission has reported on 
national mass communication, = 
mendous advances in wireless trang 
sion are noted and the role of 
national mass communication in 
ing a peaceful world through img 
understanding is outlined. The mem 
of private and United States Gow 
ment lines, with some exceptiog 
advocated. Ownership could be 
private or public. In either event 
public interest, according to the @ 
mission, must be preserved by Ga 
ment regulation. The Commissig 
not dogmatic in its recommendal 
but urges immediate consideration 
appropriate private, public, and 
national organizations. The mono 
will not be read by the general px 
Teachers wha wish to be well-infom 
on the varied aspects of free comm 
cation will want to look into this: 
ume. } 


Democracy’s Children, by Ethel 
Duncan. Hinds, Hayden & Eld 
1945, 189 pp., $2. 


Miss Duncan has drawn upon 
practical experiences in elemen 
schools to translate “the findings of 
anthropologist and the social p 
ogist into a classroom program.” 
does not regard intercultural edue 
as an extra subject, but makes u 
the opportunities which arise in 
classroom. Twelve classroom pr 
ranging from a Spanish lesson to} 
creation of Hallowe’en masks 
springboard for a study of other 
and peoples are set down in 
which teachers can apply to their 
program. In a final chapter there4 
specific recommendations for 
many branches of the curriculum 
furthering good will among ped 


Farming in America, by Harolé 
Sloan. Harper, 1947. 242 pp., $ 


Although farmers are fewer in 
ber proportionately than they were @ 
ier in our country’s history, their 
lems are still the concern of 
American. Professor Sloan, an 
omist, has prepared a text which} 
bring to life for farm and city 
the history of agriculture. For thes 
lad, it will help to present farmi 
a way of life. Chapters on post 
War farm distress, marketing, cm 
big farms and small farms, lan 
and tenant, etc., contain valuable 
plementary material for high 
students who study agriculture 
unit in the American history co 

—Howarp L. Ho 
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